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CHARTERED BANKING : 





ean and does meet changing needs (See page 25) 


this Month: 


WOMEN’S FINANCE PROGRAM by Malcolm B. McDonald 
COST-RECOVERY IN HANDLING CASH by Frederick W. Hetzel 


FOSTERING TREE FARMING by Herbert H. Pye 
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ongratulations- 


TO THE NATION’S BANKS ON A 
YEAR OF DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
TO THE ENTIRE AMERICAN COMMUNITY 





A t the annual convention of the American Bankers 
Association last month, prominent speakers cited the nation’s 
banks for their distinguished public service to the 
American community during a critical year of business 
readjustment. This farsighted cooperation has contributed 


greatly to our country’s progress and economic health. 


Banking has well earned its present dynamic role in our free, 
democratic society. With nearly $150 billion in bank deposits... 
and a sound relationship between deposits, loans and investments 
...bankers have abundantly proved themselves wise 


administrators of America’s financial affairs in the past year. 
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LETTERS | BURROUGHS 
CLEARING HOUSE 


hristmas Club Westminster Chimes Founded 1916 


Sms: The Christmas Savings Club Sirs: The medley of city noises on Editor, HENRY J. BOONE 

ooth of the Continental Illinois National Atlanta, Georgia’s busiest traffic corner Associate Editor, HARRY V. ODLE 
ank and Trust Company of Chicago was_. will hereafter be punctuated by the same 
opened November 1 to receive members for sweet melody that has made London’s 

















the 1950 club. The booth located in the Westminster Chimes world famous. DECEMBER, 1949 
In the photograph, Lawrence L. Geller- Volume 34 Number 3 
mae stedt, executive vice-president, is shown 
—— placing the last hand on the fourth face of 


Christos Cub a giant clock. As it hangs on the Citizens CONTENTS 


and Southern Building, ten feet above the 
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frst floor lobby is decorated in white, green 


: By FREDERICK W. HETZEL 
and tan colors and holly wreaths and is the 


vetting of a wintry Christmas Eve scene in 
the country with lighted farm buildings, 
snowy hills and church. 
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Aicago YU, ANNOIS four feet wide. It is finished in bronze By JAMES MONTAGNES 
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Cheek Cashing The Citizens and Southern Cc Deciei 63 

Sirs: In an effort to advise merchants National Bank, va restate ‘i asin om 

ad others how to reduce the number of Atlanta 1, Georgia lines tates ee 
bad checks accepted by their cashiers, we e e e 





ent the enclosed check-cashing sugges- EDITORIAL AND BUSINESS OFFICES: 
nian : . DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
ions to every merchant in this ayea. Meeting at Oxford prrsrrie Dey store 
Apparently this has been he pful; the = DETROIT 32, Second and Burroughs Avenues 
number of bad checks has been reduced. 


~ a : Trinity 5-2260 
, _ Sirs: For the second year, an important NEW YORK CITY 3, 219 Fourth Avenue 
Maury Rosinson, President, international meeting of bankers has been Algonquin 4-6350 
The First National Bank, held at Christ Church, one of the colleges CHICAGO 6, 308 West Washington Street 
A * . 5 ° Financial 6-1331 
Paris, Texas of Oxford University. This year 34 coun- 


FRANK E. QUISH, National Advertising Manager 


Copyrighted, 1949, by 
Rules on check cashing for local merchants ee 


Mailed monthly at Plymouth, Michigan, Acceptance 
under section 34.64, P. L. & R., authorized 








An Important Suggestion 


DO NOT CASH CHECKS FOR STRANGERS 


But if for some reason you feel you MUST cash a stranger’s check, follow these simple rules. 
1, 











tries sent representatives to the assembly, 


which was convened under the auspices of 
Have him show you credentials which bear his signature. Keep in mind that credentials get lost or STOLEN and the British Institute of Bankers. Included 
possession of credit cards, driver’s licenses etc., are not alone dependable identification. 


were nine American and three Canadian 
bank officers. 


Have the stranger sign his name on a piece of paper while you watch. 
2. 


. Compare the new signature with the signature on the eredentials. 


. ; ™ = 
4. Ii you are not COMPLETELY satisfied do not cash check. This year’s lectures dealt mostly with 
. EMTS RES: ees a the technical and financial apparatus which 
. Bee n addition to merchandise. . . . 
SE ee ee ee ee eT the complications of foreign trade have 
6 : ‘MEMBER:—An honest man ADMIRES you for being careful and welcomes an investigation. A crook resents made necessary and the best ways of 
and criticises or becomes sarcastic in the hope this will cause you to relax. a . vf 
; = getting rid of them. Professor R. G. 
+ Professional crooks carry impressive looking checks printed with names of real or fictitious companies. They can buy . : 
hom in any city, even printed with the name of local firms. ae one of the ee ee 
that the currenc ition now r C 
8. 1° ou get a “Hot” check, immediately notify the Retail Credit Association, even though you are not a member (Phone : : “Y om : . - we 
8) and they will send out an emergency warning which may result in arrest of the check-passer and the return a point of stabilization in the United States, 
O° all oF past of your Joes. but that in Britain there is still some 
9 are conducting a legitimate business and not a GAMBLING HOUSE so do not bet your merchandise and maybe £2,000 million of ‘‘redundant money”. 
money against the profit you MIGHT make from a sale to some one who offers you a check of questionable 
ce. FRANK PLacuy, Correspondent, 
First National Bank Burroughs Clearing House, 
Paris, Texas 





1 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E. C. 2, England 
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HE BRINGS AN ARMFUL 
or Courtesy Too 


The man who comes to install or 
repair your telephone brings something 
more to your home than equipment, 
tools and efficiency. 

He brings courtesy and consideration 
and a genuine desire to please. 

He treats your home and the things 
in it as carefully as though they were- 
his own—cleans up and puts everything 


back in place when he’s finished. 


He brings along the realization that 

he is the representative of thousands of 
telephone men and women you may 
never see—all working together to 

give you friendly, constantly improving 


telephone service at reasonable cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE 
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TRENDS TN FINANCE 





Federal Reserve Powers 


Commercial bankers almost instinctively 
fear centralized control by the Federal 
Reserve, especially as exerted from Wash- 
ington through the Board of Governors. 

As counteracting strategy, a consistent 
policy of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation has been to insist on a full dual sys- 
tem of banking, with control of reserves of 
non-Fed banks remaining in the hands of 
state authorities. Also, the A. B. A. has 
resisted any suggestion of centralizing the 
supervisory function shared by the Fed 
with the FDIC, the Comptroller, and state 
examiners. 

Easily the highlight of the recent A. B. A. 
convention was an airing of differences of 
opinion on this important matter of 
Federal Reserve powers. 

Study urged. Allan Sproul, president, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, sug- 
gested that instead of a “negative ap- 
proach,” he would like to see the A. B. A. 
adopt an “affirmative, constructive atti- 
tude” toward the Federal Reserve System 
—putting some real time and effort into a 
study of ways to improve it. He contended 
that a certain amount of government inter- 
vention in the economy is necessary; that 
if monetary authority is not adequately 
powered to make broad and impersonal 
edit controls effective, the final result 
wil be more direct government intrusion 





with specific controls. 

On the touchy subject of reserves, Mr. 
Sproul asserted that the Federal Reserve 
System is charged with the responsibility 
of formulating and administering national 
edit policy, and does this chiefly through 
its influence on the cost and availability of 
bank reserves. He questioned whether 
there is sufficient reason for exempting any 
commercial banks from reserve require- 
ments adequate for our national purpose, 
and reiterated the Fed stand that its 
serve ratios should apply to member 
and non-member banks alike. He denied 
that this would endanger the dual banking 
system. 

On correspondents. As to the frequent 
charge that the Fed is trying to undermine 
the present network of correspondent bank 
tlationships, Mr. Sproul denied any such 
hidden purpose. He asserted that there 
are some things which correspondent banks 
tan do better than the Reserve Banks, and 
vice versa, and he decried the current 
friction. 

Another area of disagreement discussed 
tlated to control of consumer installment 
credit, with the A. B. A. having urged an 
tnd to Federal Reserve regulation, and 
Mr. Sproul favoring such control. He 
tased the question as to whether the 
bankers are happy about the way things 
ae now going in this field of finance, and 
Suggested that “we might sit down to- 
gether and re-examine the problem to our 
Mutua! advantage.” 

A.B. A. reply. A brief but direct reply 
‘o Mr. Sproul’s talk, summarizing the 
A. B. A. position, was made by Evans 
Woollen, Jr., in his capacity as association 
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ALLAN SPROUL 


** Adequate”? central bank 


president at the time of the convention. 
He said: “In recent years we have on 
occasion differed with the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System on some 
of the legislation which they have proposed. 
We do not like to disagree with the Board, 
but sometimes we are compelled to do so. 
Perhaps the Board has been inclined on 
occasion to put too much dependence on 
law and regulation. This Association has 
always emphasized self-discipline and edu- 
cation.”” While recognizing that the wrong 
type of credit policy practiced by banks 
generally could be inflationary and harm- 
ful, Mr. Woollen cited the A. B. A. anti- 
inflation program of a year ago as a 
successful example of voluntary action. 
“Any type of national credit control im- 
posed by federal law which overrides the 
prerogatives of state banking systems, we 
think to be dangerous,” he asserted. 
Conflicting interest. The relationship 
of the central bank and the commercial 
banking system was also discussed earlier 
in the convention by Chester C. Davis, 
president, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis. In touching upon the difficulty 
of depending upon voluntary action by the 
14,000 commercial banks to assure a rea- 
sonable balance of money and credit with 
economic needs, Mr. Davis said: “At times 
the total responsibility may conflict with 
the incentives and principles that ordinarily 
shape individual bank policy. In an infla- 
tionary period, even though restraint on 
further expansion of the money supply 
may be desirable, it is not reasonable to 
expect banks to overlook good loans and 
investment opportunities if lendable re- 
serves are at hand. In a depression, very 
naturally caution becomes more _ pro- 
nounced in bank management policy, even 
though the tightening up process enlarges 








EVANS WOOLLEN, Jr. 


control vs. self-discipline 


over-all difficulties by contracting the 
supply of money.” 


Sf e e 


A. B. A. Resolutions 


The maintenance of a stable currency 
and return to a balanced federal budget 
were urged by Fred F. Florence, president, 
Republic National Bank of Dallas, Texas, 
in his A. B. A. convention report of the 
resolutions committee. 

“Throughout the world, governments 
are trying to raise the living standards of 
the people by subsidies, direct grants, and 
other benefits,” said Mr. Florence. ‘“‘When 
expenditures for these purposes undermine 
the value of a country’s money, they result 
in less and not more human welfare and a 
lower standard of living. One of the 
greatest contributions any government can 
make to human welfare is to maintain the 
value of its money.” 

Budget solution. Contending that the 
sale of U. S. Savings Bonds to some 85 mil- 
lion people carries with it the responsibility 
of maintaining their value in terms of buy- 
ing power, the resolutions report warns 
that this value is being threatened by the 
present unbalanced national budget. 

As another phase of maintaining the 
value of the dollar, the resolutions com- 
mittee asserted that it would be “‘unwise 
and dangerous” to make any change in the 
fixed U. S. price for gold, declaring that 
any increase would fan the fires of inflation 
both here and abroad. 

As to the nation’s responsibility for 
world leadership, Mr. Florence voiced the 
committee’s belief that our program of aid 
to other countries must be continued, but 
on a decreasing scale so as to stimulate 
the self-initiative of those countries. 














By E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


Lecturer in Economics, New York University 


The Douglas Report on Money, Credit and Fiseal Policy 





Senator Paul H. Douglas may find 
himself the producer of a best seller. 
The 443-page survey on ‘Monetary, 
Credit, and Fiscal Policies” recently 
published by the so-called Douglas 
Subcommittee of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, is an interest- 
ing and highly illuminating document. 


It presents the views of bankers, 
economists, Government officials and 
others on a wide assortment of financial 
problems. It is a compilation of the 
replies received to a set of penetrating 
questionnaires prepared for the Sub- 
committee by its economist, Professor 
Lester V. Chandler of Amherst. The 








on request. 


State of California 
24% Veterans Welfare Bonds 


Sanitary District of Chicago, Ill. 
2%% Construction Bonds 


State of Connecticut 
1%% University Bldg. Bonds 


Council Bluffs, lowa 
14% Sewer Bonds 


State Roads Commission 
of Maryland 
1%% Highway Revenue Bonds 











Financing a way of lite 


As a citizen of the United States, you share in enjoyment of the world’s 
highest living standards. Your advantages include public improvements 
and services beyond comparison with those of any other country.. made 
possible in great measure by the sale of state and municipal bonds 
through this nation’s investment banking system. 

State and municipal bonds totaling close to 5% billion dollars were 
underwritten in the period 1910-1949 by Halsey, Stuart alone, or by 
groups which it headed singly or with others. These bonds represented 
over 2200 separate issues and originated in all of the 48 states. 

Attendant on this contribution to the nation’s well-being has been 
the service of Halsey, Stuart in providing advantageous outlets to inves- 
tors for their surplus funds. Our latest municipal offering list is available 


REPRESENTATIVE MUNICIPAL BONDS 
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Nashville, Tennessee 
2% Street, Alley & Sewer Bonds 


New York City, New York 
3% Various Purposes Bonds 


State of North Carolina 
14% & 134% Road Bonds 


School District of Philadelphia, 
Penna. 
2% Bonds 


Seattle, Washington 
344% Light & Power Rev. Bonds 








Balel 1-2 STUART & CO. 


DUTHM LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 90 
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AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 





answers display substantial agreement 
on some points but an amazing diver. 
sity of opinion on others. 

Perhaps the most significant aspect 
of the survey is its revelation of 
conflicting basic 
ideas as to the 
proper roles of 
the Federal Re- 
serve System 
and the Govern- 
ment in the field 
of monetary 
management. 
Four major 
issues are in- 
volved: (1) what 
the chief objec- 
tives of monetary 
management should be, (2) how power- 
ful it should be, (3) what methods it 
should employ, and (4) how control 
should be organized. 

Objectives. The Reserve System 
was originally designed to prevent 
banking panics, to enable the banks to 
serve the credit needs of business and 
agriculture, and to provide a good cur- 
rency system. For many years it was 
generally regarded as part fire engine, 
part bankers’ bank and part printing 
press. 

During the 1920’s, however, a new 
viewpoint began to emerge; namely, 
that the Federal Reserve should exert 











E. SHERMAN ADAMS 








a directive influence on commodity 
prices and business activity. This 
positive approach to monetary policy 
was a sharp departure from older 
theories of central banking. 

The depression of the 1930’s made 
this idea more concrete. Today, ac- 
cording to a joint statement submitted 
to the Douglas Subcommittee by the 
presidents of the twelve Federal Re- 
serve banks, the basic objective of 
credit policy is “to promote economit 
stability at high levels of employment 
and production.” 

The replies received from bankers 
and economists indicate widespread 
agreement with this general goal and 
with the idea of a positive approach to 
monetary policy. Some bankers, to 
be sure, still place considerable em- 
phasis upon the original purposes 0! 
the Federal Reserve Act. One indi- 
vidual would even like to allow “the 
law of supply and demand . . . to take 
care of price levels, employment, inter 
est -rates; etc.” However, if the 
answers received by the Subcommittee 
are representative, a substantial pro 
portion of the banking communily 
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here are stars in the 1) 


as well as thunder and lightning 
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inting There is goodwill in the hearts of men at Christmas. There’s a warm welcome for 
the neighbor—a deep desire for friendship between nations—a determination to 
achieve lasting peace. »« Clouds scud along the horizon, sometimes building up to 
frightening thunderheads. Angry voices thunder without reason—and threats, like 
lightning, break and crash over the people’s heads. »« Yet the eternal stars are 
there—stars of Hope, of Faith, of Love—now dimmed or hidden by the clouds — 
now breaking through with a clarity and brilliance and strength that will not be 


denied. »« May these stars be seen and followed by the wise men of all nations. 


May they light the path to peace. That is the Christmas prayer of the people. 
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today would concur that the main 
objective of monetary policy should 
be, as one banker expressed it, “‘to help 
prevent wide swings of business ac- 
tivity and of commodity prices.” 

But here harmony ends. Agreement 
on over-all purpose merely ropes off 
the arena for conflict. From here on, 
we encounter every conceivable shade _ mixed. Only a minority would in- 
of opinion. , _ crease the Board’s statutory powers. 

How much control? In recent The majority, apparently, is willing to 
years, of course, the Board of Gover- settle for the status quo. Some would 
nors of the Federal Reserve System even like to see the Board’s authority 
has felt that changed conditions have curtailed further. 
rendered its powers largely unusable This is not ironclad proof that most 
and has urged that its authority be bankers take a “negative attitude” 


strengthened. The answers submitted 
to Senator Douglas by Chairman 
Thomas B. McCabe and by the Re- 
serve Bank presidents echo this theme. 
Likewise, most of the economists who 
replied favor granting more powers to 
the Reserve System. 

Opinions expressed by bankers are 





SPECIAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 
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COMMERCE ROUND THE WORLD 






The course of world trade is 
constantly changing—market 
situations alter—trade re- 
quirements are amended — 
foreign exchange regulations 
revised. Through its bankers, 
progressive business can keep 
abreast of current trends. This 
Bank, with representation in 
more than 100 lands, offers 
exporters and importers alike 
up-to-date information on 
trade conditions. Specially 
trained departments to facili- 
tate foreign operations are at 
your service. Enquiries cordi- 
ally invited. 





THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


Head Office + Toronto, Canada 


Over 550 Branches Across Canada 
and in 


New York + San Francisco * Los Angeles + Seattle + Portland, Ore. 
London, Eng. and the British West Indies 





flexibility of open-market and interest 


























toward monetary policy, as Alla 
Sproul recently implied. There ap 
some standpatters, of course, whio ap 
opposed to any change whatever tha 
might be in any way disturbing. Op, 
banker complained that “‘it is the ever. 
lasting threat of change that keep, 
things in a constant state of flux anq 
unrest.” Also, some bankers ar 
afraid that monetary management 
may do more harm than good. The 
controllers of credit naturally have 
more confidence in their own wisdom 
and ability than do those subject to 
the controls. 

Nevertheless, there are many bank- 
ers who do believe in monetary man- 
agement but who are convinced that 
the best way to make it more effective 
is to free Federal Reserve policy from 
the paralyzing grip of fiscal expediency. 
The urgent need, in their view, is not 
to forge new weapons but to rehabili- 
tate the old by achieving greater 


rate policy. 


_ fand C 
In the words of one bank economist: 


adopti 
“Interest rates need to be used as an} grve 
instrument of control.” As many} combi 


bankers see it, the Federal Reserve 
cannot exert effective control as long 
as it feels obliged to maintain a fixed 
level of rates for the Treasury during 
inflationary periods. 

What controls? The statements 
of Chairman McCabe and of the 
Reserve Bank presidents urge greater 
control over bank reserve require- 
ments and permanent authority to 
regulate consumer installment loans. 
Most bankers prefer to rely upon 
open-market operations, are  over- 
whelmingly opposed to greater power 
over reserve requirements and are 
generally skeptical of consumer credit 
regulation. 

To some extent, banker opposition 
reflects the feeling that little good is 
likely to come from monetary manage- 
ment anyway and the less there is of 
it, therefore, the better. One banker 
expresses the opinion that some of his 
colleagues “really do not want central 
banking to be effective, even though 
they pay lip-service to central banking 
principles.” 

On the other hand, there is certainly| some 
ample room for honest difference olf supp 
opinion as to the desirability of thejat ps 
regulation of reserve requirements andj In 
of consumer credit. This is evidenced|jecon 
by the lack of unanimity in the answers)at-p: 
received from economists on_ these{iplace 
questions. As a matter of fact, ajrequ 
fairly substantial number of bankerjjrupt 
do favor more regulations in one o/curb 
the other of these directions. It woulilong 
not be easy, incidentally, to naméjat p 
many men in other occupations wh¢ jligh 
publicly recommend greater restric{) T! 
tions upon their own activities for th¢jmo: 
sake of the common welfare. anc 

Both the Reserve Bank presidentspns'; 
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and Chairman McCabe advocate the 
adoption of a so-called Uniform Re- 
serve Plan. This proposal actually 
combines two distinct ideas: (a) that 
the reserve requirement percentages 
be uniform for all banks wherever 
located, with requirements based only 
upon different classes of deposits, and 
(b) that the Reserve System be granted 
“reasonably broad” authority to raise 
the reserve requirement percentages. 

The first of these ideas, the principle 
of uniformity, is primarily a matter of 
fairness to the banks. Taken alone, 
it has little significance from the 
standpoint of monetary control. There 
has been no indication, however, that 
the Board of Governors would urge 
uniformity unless it could also obtain 
greater latitude to raise reserve re- 
quirements. It is on this latter point 
that most bankers, backed by a goodly 
number of economists, square off. 

The Reserve authorities contend: 
(a) that’it may be undesirable under 
certain conditions to use open-market 
policy to restrain excessive credit 
expansion and (b) that the best alter- 
native would be to raise bank reserve 
requirements. The implication seems 
to be that the Reserve System may 
rtainlyf some day again adopt a rigid policy of 
nce olpsupporting Government bond prices 
of thejat par or higher as it did in 1948. 
ts andj In rebuttal, many bankers and 
Jenced|jeconomists argue: (a) that a support- 
nswels}at-par program is unwise in the first 

thes'§place and (b) that boosts in reserve 
act, ajrequirements, unless carried to dis- 
ankeniruptive extremes, are ineffective in 
one ocurbing over-all credit expansion as 
would jlong as Government bonds are pegged 

name bi par. These arguments cannot be 
1s whoflighily dismissed. 
restricf]| The survey reveals considerably 
for th¢more sympathy, among both bankers 
yanc economists, for the control of 
sidentsjins' allment credit. Also, there is an- 
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Representative Wolcott, Senator Flanders, Senator Douglas, 
Economist Chandler, Representative Buchanan 


An early session of the Douglas subcommittee 


other area to which some believe regu- 
lation should be extended, namely, real 
estate credit. The statement of the 
Reserve Bank presidents, however, 
after emphasizing the vital need for 
regulation in this field, refrains from 
recommending it because of political 
obstacles to its effective administra- 
tion. 

How organized? Reading be- 
tween the lines, it seems clear that 
most bankers now realize that mone- 
tary management is essentially public 
in character and that it cannot prop- 
erly be controlled by private interests. 
Some bankers, nevertheless, would like 
to see more participation by the banks 
in the process of policy-making. Also, 
almost without exception, they want 
the Reserve System to achieve a 
greater degree of independence from 
the influence of the Government. 

A few bankers still think that 
monetary management can somehow 
be “completely independent” of the 
Treasury. The great majority, how- 
ever, recognize that Treasury policies 
are bound to have profound effects 
upon credit conditions and that there 
must be co-operation between the 
Reserve System and the Treasury on 
monetary policy. There is widespread 
agreement, nevertheless, that in recent 
years the Treasury has played entirely 
too dominant a role. As Elliott Bell, 
New York State Banking Commis- 
sioner, points out in his answer to the 
Subcommittee, if the Federal Reserve 
“were given more independence, it 
might find co-operation with the Treas- 
ury easier. Co-operation is always 
easier as among equals.” 

Viewing the survey as a whole, one 
is impressed with the unanimous desire 
of all groups to preserve and strengthen 
our free society. The fundamental 
source of most disagreement is the 
question of approach. 








In Australia 
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With total assets of over 
£275,000,000 and with over 
800 branches and agencies 
throughout Australia, New Zea- 
land, Fiji, Papua and New 
Guinea, this Bank is better 
equipped to facilitate trade with 
these countries than any other 
institution there. 
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British & Foreign Department 
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THIS UNIT BANK, with 
over $150,000,000 in 





resources, would like to act as your 
Los Angeles correspondent... 
would welcome the opportunity 
to handle your cash and collection 
items...and to be of service to your 
customers when they come to 


Southern California. 
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““TAKE A LETTER 


Ho Oty Hour Yorke. Corrtopondente ." 


°°... We have been with you so long, and you do so many nice courtesies, 


I do not know how we could get along without you.” 


Received from a Mid-Western bank 


We are proud to have this letter in our files—along with many others expressing 
similar appreciation. They are additional proof that Chase correspondent 


services are welcomed by our banking friends throughout the country. 


Among specific services available to our correspondents are: 


Credit information on firms and individuals, here and abroad 
Quarter-hour and half-hour mail pick-up service around the clock 
Quick collection of checks, notes, drafts, coupons and called and matured bonds 
Participation in local loans with correspondent banks 
Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds 
Execution of orders for purchase and sale of all classes of securities 
Analyses of investment portfolios . . . Safekeeping of securities 
Expediting foreign transactions through branches and correspondents overseas 


For further details, write for our folder 
CHASE SERVICES FOR CORRESPONDENT BANKS 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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BANKING NEWS 








NABAC’S Convention and 
Future Plans 


The nearly 1,000 delegates who attended 
the silver anniversary convention of The 
National Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers in Philadelphia undoubtedly 
have a better all-around picture of banking, 
as the result of a program that was unusual 
in its scope. Moreover, many future im- 
provements in bank operations can be 
anticipated from a decision reached at the 
meeting to expand the association’s re- 
search and special project activities. 

The convention program took the dele- 
gates beyond the horizons of their immedi- 
ate field and gave them glimpses of the 
problems relating to such subjects as bank 
merchandising, personnel, earnings for 
stockholders, and world economics. 

Inflation again? They heard M. S. 
Szymezak, Federal Reserve Board member, 
explain the delicate problem that lies 
ahead for central banking authorities in the 
United States in seeking to assure an ade- 
quate money supply without inducing a 
resumption of inflation—a danger which 
he indicated was a distinct possibility fol- 
lowing cessation of strikes. The auditors 
and comptrollers were also taken overseas 
to examine perplexing banking and eco- 
nomic problems of Europe arising from war 
dislocations, capital shortages, and repres- 
sive controls. 

Reasons why shares of outstanding banks 
are now selling well below book values 
were analyzed by Morris A. Schapiro, 
president of M. A. Schapiro and Co., Inc., 
New York City. He cited the adverse 
long-term impact on banks of low interest 
rates, rising operating costs and high in- 
come taxes. In other words, the main rea- 
son for investor disinterest in banks has 
been their low earning power under to- 
day’s conditions, especially with the risk 
factor in the business being clearly in the 
ascendancy. Mr. Schapiro contended that 
unrealistic accounting and reporting proce- 
dure used by the banking authorities tends 
to exaggerate bank earnings, not portray- 


cy 





On rostrum, left to right: G. EHRHARDT, E. F. LYLE, B. P. ALLEN, C. LICHTFELDT, I. C. CHANEY 


New NABAC officers receive warm congratulations 


ing the actual situation. He maintained 
that government, private business and 
management all have a stake and a re- 
sponsibility in working out a satisfactory 
solution to the entire problem. The “re- 
tail” type of bank, in Mr. Schapiro’s 
opinion, appears to have better earnings 


prospects than the “wholesale” type 
catering primarily to large commercial 
customers. 


Selling needed. Low bank earnings and 
public relations problems both stem from a 
lack of salesmanship and an inward rather 
than a consumer viewpoint on the part of 
financial institutions, said forthright Frank 
J. Lovejoy, sales executive of the Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Company, New York City. 
Contending that banks have too few cus- 
tomers, he advocated more inviting quar- 
ters, a warmer welcome, better advertising, 
and similar merchandising improvements 
which have been found to be a “‘must”’ in 


industry. He also warned that it was 
banking’s responsibility to give to the 
public some of the economic facts of life, 
to counteract present unsound trends. 

In the realm of personnel, use of psycho- 
logical tests in employee selection was dis- 
cussed by Dr. G. C. Galphin, chairman, 
Department of Psychology and Education, 
Drexel Institute of Technology, Phila- 
delphia. The place of educational films in 
visual education was outlined by Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Cornog, educational director of the 
Philadelphia Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. 

Assistance of bankers in the preparation 
of a modern bank collection code was urged 
by Fairfax Leary, Jr., general counsel for 
the General State Authority, Pennsylvania. 
He reviewed the work being done by the 
American Law Institute and the National 
Conference of Commissioners of Uniform 
State Laws in the drafting of a uniform 


NABAC program speakers present wide range of subject matter 


Economics . 


-. M. S. SZYMCZAK 
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Earnings ... M. A. SCHAPIRO 





Merchandising ... F. J. LOVEJOY 











commercial code, of which a new bank 
collection code will be a part, and asked 
the delegates to give their advice to the 
groups ‘from the practical side of banking.” 

Audit panel. How to attain the 
NABAC objective of an audit program in 
every bank was the subject of one panel 
discussion. Chairman Charles H. Zimmer- 
man, comptroller, Capital Bank and 
Trust Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
pointed out that every bank has an audit- 
ing program in some degree. The job 
ahead is to get each bank to improve and 
extend the system, and eventually to con- 
vince management that an “auditing 
officer’ should be designated. Charles S. 
Conklin, auditor, First National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia, said the first job for a 
small bank is a segregation of staff duties, 
and the second is the naming of some 
employee such as the general ledger book- 
keeper or senior teller as control officer. 
A. S. Chaves, controller, Live Stock Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, Nebraska, dealt with 
the audit and control of liabilities, earnings 
and expenses in smaller banks. John E. 
Bailey, chief auditor, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee, covered audit- 
ing procedures in connection with assets. 
As one step he advocated the preparation 
of a manual setting forth in detail all the 
related work to be done in each department. 

Methods panel. The other panel group 
discussed the organizing and manning of a 
methods department, how it functions, 
and the activity of a methods program in a 
bank without a specialized department for 
carrying it out. Members of the panel 
























C.S. BATTLES FORD STEELE 


NABAC panels on auditing (above) and methods programs (below) 


were: Chairman William A. Gill, National 
Security Resources Board, Washington, 
D. C.; C. S. Battles, manager, Methods Re- 
view Division, Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; 
Ford Steele, assistant cashier, Central 
National Bank, Cleveland; and J. Arthur 


Cc. H. ZIMMERMAN 


I. C. CHANEY 
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In a few short weeks we will be looking 
back at 1949. It’s a good time to pause 
and express our thanks to the ten 
thousand and more banks who some- 
time during the year permitted us to 
serve them. We appreciate their ex- 
pressed confidence in our product and 
in our service, and we will do our best 
to merit its continuance. 


Most of us have the feeling that the 
year now drawing to a close contained 
more elements of normalcy than we 
have lived thru for a long time. The 

ipeline of supply in nearly every field 
Billed up for the first time since 1941. 
Quality improved quite a bit and deliv- 
eries were more dependable. Manufac- 
turing facilities were ee my and 
brought up-to-date. And, for the most 

art, sellers were looking for business 
instead of avoiding it. 


Here at DeLuxe we will have sold a 
little more than in 1948 and we think 
the figures will show that our profits 
were only slightly less. We installed a 
lot of little improvements that enable 
us to “Do It Easier.” Our new St. Paul 
plant is just about completed. The 
young salesmen we added to our staff 


























in 45 and ’46 are beginning to mature. 
And our Profit Sharing Trust will wel- 
come ninety-eight new members. So 
we hope 1949 will prove to have been 
a normal year and, if so, we liked it. 


For the year coming up we have made 
no special plans except to continue our 
unbrilliant but persistent efforts to de- 
liver the goods in a satisfactory manner. 
We hope to see more of our check 
customers reduce their check cost by 
selling more imprinted checks. We 
would like to see more banks install 
Check Desks for better control of check 
distribution.’ We will try to create a 
more comprehensive selection of ad- 
vertising folders which banks can use 
in their programs to sell Personalized 
Checks. Banks, we think, will do more 
real selling than they ever did before, 
and we feel sure that checks will play 
an important part in their merchandis- 
ing programs. 


If we have a definite objective at all for 
the coming year it is to keep pace with 
the salesmindedness of our bank cus- 
tomers and to make whatever contribu- 
tion we can to their campaigns. 
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Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 













J.E. BAILEY C. S. CONKLIN 








W.A.GILL J. A. LARSON 


Larson, assistant treasurer, Delaware 
Trust Company, Wilmington, Delaware. 

An important organization step at the 
meeting was the formation of five new 
technical committees, bringing the total 
to 11. Preparation of manuals and other 
specific projects will hereafter come exclu- 
sively within the scope of these committees, 
while the Research Committee will now be 
more in the nature of a “thinking group” 
devoted to exploratory studies or pure 
research. One new committee soon to be 
formed will assist local NABAC Confer- 
ences in the development of programs for 
their monthly meetings. 

Many projects. A look at the plans 
ahead provides assurance that the con- 
mittees will be busy in the months to come. 
It is hoped, for example, that the spade- 
work on the long-awaited NABAC cost 
manual will be completed by the end of 
the year. The plan is to outline suggested 
procedures for small, medium and large 
banks, and the manual will be designed to 
assist those looking for short-cuts as well 
as institutions wishing to establish or im- 
prove complete cost systems. 

Another important project scheduled is 
the working out of a standardized state- 
ment of the duties of an auditor or comp- 
troller. The underlying aim is to have such 
a statement incorporated in the by-laws or 
board minutes of banks, as a means of 
increasing the stature and better defining 
the scope of the auditor or comptroller. 

Still another objective is the develop- 
ment of standardized practices in preparing 
official and published reports, such as 
statements of condition. The idea here is 
to have uniformity in the reporting ol 
reserves, etc., to facilitate comparisons and 
a better understanding of what the figures 
mean. 

Improved files. The association’s valu- 
able research and technical files are in the 
process of being revised. They are being 
catalogued into eight sections and the 
material filed in chronological sequence. 
It is expected that this process—besides 
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cove’ gaps in the data available on proce- 
dures, and point to additional projects for 
the echnical committees. 

Tne original NABAC accounting and 
audit control manual is being rewritten 
and brought up to date. It is planned to 
prepare this manual in loose-leaf binder 
form, so that sections as they become 
obsolete can be replaced and supplements 
added without the need for complete 
reprinting. 

On a quarterly basis, bulletins are to be 
issued to the NABAC membership citing 
case histories of actual defalcations and 
indicating how they could have been pre- 
vented. 

Due to be issued shortly is a new manual 
on auditing the smaller trust department. 
An audit schedule control book for the 
smaller savings bank is also being prepared. 

Just before the convention a commercial 
bookkeeping department survey manual 
was released. 

New officers. Progress not only along 
technical lines but in all phases of NABAC 
activity is expected under the presidential 
leadership of hard-working Edward F. 
Lyle, comptroller, City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
who did an extraordinary job of member- 
ship building this past year as Organization 
Committee chairman. In the presidency, 
he has succeeded Paul D. Williams, vice- 
president and comptroller, Corn Exchange 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Other new officers are: First vice-presi- 
dent, Burton P. Allen, president, First 
National Bank, Milaca, Minnesota; second 
vice-president, Clarence H. Lichtfeldt, 
comptroller, First Wisconsin National 
Bank, Milwaukee; secretary, George 
Ehrhardt, assistant vice-president, Central 
Hanover Bank and Trust Company, New 
York City; treasurer, Ira C. Chaney, audi- 
tor, Crocker First National Bank, San 
Francisco, California. 

Two changes in title for headquarters 
stall members were announced at the con- 
vention. Executive Secretary Darrell R. 
Cochard, who was also managing editor of 
the NABAC publication, the “‘Auditgram,” 
is now executive secretary and editor. 
Edward G. Lucht, formerly associate edi- 
tor, was appointed managing editor. Evan 
M. Johnson continues as executive director 
of the association, and Harry E. Mertz as 
secretary to technical committees. 
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FPRA Convention 


The great importance of the attitude of 
the coming generation toward banking was 
stressed by President Allen Crawford, vice- 
president, Bankers-Equitable Trust Com- 
pany, Detroit, at the recent annual con- 
vention of the Financial Public Relations 
Association in Chicago. He told a record- 
breaking audience of 732 bank and financial 


| Public relations officers that now was the 
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“These young people are the future 


) businessmen and women of the commu- 


hity,’’ stated Mr. Crawford. ‘They are the 
nucle::s from which banking will draw its 
future customers and its future employees.” 

Mr. Crawford went on to say that it was 


| highl, important that young people become 
bette: aware of the developing social and 
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IN YOUR OWN BANK 


; OUR correspondent account with either of Bank 


of America’s main offices—in San Francisco or 


Los Angeles—not only affords you the services of the 
Bank’s many California branches, but also of the world- 
wide facilities of its International Banking Department. 

Letters of credit, acceptances, remittances, travelers 
cheques — every service related to foreign commerce, 
industry and travel is yours to command. 

The International Banking Department of Bank of 
America operates directly for you, preserving your 
relationship with your customer. For complete details, 
write Bank of America, International Banking Depart- 


ment, 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL fRUSTA32 ASSOCIATION 










Representatives: New York, Paris, Milan, Zurich 
Correspondents throughout the world 
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economic scene, particularly on a local or 
even a regional basis. The banking profes- 
sion can aid the teaching profession in the 
discharge of their responsibility to assist 
students to a better understanding and 
appreciation of the culture and character- 
istics of the community in which they live, 
he added. 

Morning sessions popular. High on 
the list of popular sessions during the four- 
day convention was the School of Human 
Relations, conducted daily by Dr. A. C. 
Van Dusen, practicing psychologist, and 
professor of psychology and assistant to 
the president at Northwestern University. 

Doctor Van Dusen’s lectures, cleverly 
supplemented by illustrative cartoons, 
opened the morning sessions. In discussing 
human relationships between the superior 
and the subordinate, he revealed that the 
individual, throughout the day, shifts from 
the role of superior to subordinate, and 
back again. His ability to recognize his 
position at any given time, and to adjust 
himself to each given role, is of vital 
importance in his relationship to his fellow- 
men. The knowledge and acceptance of 
a changing role in society is necessary in 
order for the individual to have the desired 
feeling of security. 

To maintain this feeling of security, 
Doctor Van Dusen said the individual, 
whatever his role, requires a general pre- 
vailing atmosphere of approval, whether 
it emanates from his superior, subordinate, 
or associate. 

A third step in the association between 
the superior and the subordinate is the 
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New FPRA officers visit convention advertising display 


consistency of discipline. If the superior 
is not secure in his own mind as to his 
ability and worthwhileness, it will reveal 
itself in his lack of consistent discipline. 
This, in turn, will defeat the feeling of 
security and atmosphere of approval built 
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THRIFTIMATIC CHECK IMPRINTER 


line or end panel. 


ThriftiCheck service. 








ON-THE-SPOT, PUSH-BUTTON IMPRINTING! 


Ten years’ on-the-spot imprinting experience, the last six devoted to re- 
search and testing, produced the new THRIFTIMATIC, a machine which will 
imprint regular pocket checks as well as “specials” in upper left, signature 


The operator merely sets the pre-selector dial to the quantity desired and 
pushes a button. Checks AND standard layout deposit tickets automatically 
feed through the power-operated machine and come out imprinted in a matter 
of seconds as neatly as if the complete job were printed at the same time. 

Besides obvious savings through sorting and posting of smudge-proof 
imprinted checks, further savings in time-labor-costs are effected by accesso- 
ries such as the revolutionary “name-tube” which, once prepared, serves the 
bank and customer for the life of the account. 

The THRIFTIMATIC imprinter is available without investment as part of 





BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Rector 2-7580 
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up in the mind of the subordinate. If 
decisions are made one day and reversed 
the next, confusion will result, and the 
subordinate will never acquire that ulti- 
mate feeling of worthwhileness so neces- 
sary in the association between two indi- 
viduals. 

Management’s responsibilities. Gen- 
eral sessions, departmentals, and clinics 
took up a major part of the four-day 
convention. 

S. H. Chelsted, general program chair- 
man, and vice-president of Peoples-First 
National Bank & Trust Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, scheduled the depart- 
mentals and clinics along the time-proven 
pattern of former FPRA conventions, 
providing ample time for free discussion of 
the most pertinent subjects. 

Raymond M. Ball, president of the 
Lincoln Rochester Trust Company, Roches- 
ter, New York, discussing ““Management’s 
Responsibilities” at the opening session, 
gave three reasons why he thought that 
the most important consideration of man- 
agement today was responsibility to its 
employees: 

(1) “Our greatest defense against the 
penetration of the ‘isms’ from abroad is an 
economic system which provides for the 
attainment of reasonable personal satis- 
factions.” 

(2) The employees of industry and busi- 
ness will determine the future policies of 
our government by their votes at the polls. 

(3) The success of any business corpo- 
ration: is dependent largely upon the 
harmonious co-operation between manage- 
ment and fellow employees. 

An interesting comment on the general 
convention theme was made by Charles W. 
Morse, vice-president of the advertising 
firm of Doremus & Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, in opening the clinic on 
publicity, when he said: 

“The public has emphasized through its 
votes that it regards banks as_ public 
institutions that should be open to common 
knowledge, and most bankers realize that 
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they can no longer depend on a select 
clientele of large businesses and wealthy 
individuals for their income.” 

Lauds employee conferences. Continu- 
ing along the line of bank public and per- 
sonnel relations, Julius J. Spindler, presi- 
dent, Farmers and Merchants Bank and 
Trust Company, Highland, Illinois, told 
delegates at the final general session that 
employee conferences now represent a 
practical personnel and public relations 
development, which not only allows them 
to advance problems, but make decisions 
along with management, resulting in better 
all-around operation. 

Highlight of the Thursday morning busi- 
ness session was the election of officers, who 
were installed later at the convention 
banquet on Friday evening. 

John N. Garver, vice-president, Manu- 
facturers and Traders Trust Company, 
Buffalo, New York, was advanced from 
first vice-president to president. . Other 
officers elected were: first vice-president, 
Philip K. Barker, vice-president, Granite 
Trust Company, Quincy, Massachusetts; 


second vice-president, Hugh J. Bernard, 


vice-president of the Second National 
Bank, Houston, Texas; third vice-presi- 
dent, S. H. Chelsted, vice-president, 
Peoples-First National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Harve H. Page, renamed 
treasurer, who is second vice-president 
of the Northern Trust Company, Chicago, 
Illinois; and continuing as the executive 
vice-president of the FPRA, Preston E. 
Reed..- 

Next year’s convention is scheduled to 
be held at the Hotel Statler, in Boston, 
Massachusetts, on September 17. 
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1950 Convention Site 
Named 


The Diamond Anniversary Convention 
of the American Bankers Association to 
commemorate the association’s 75th birth- 
day will be held in New York City next year. 
The announcement was made at the clos- 
ing session of the organization’s current 
convention at San Francisco by F. 
Raymond Peterson, newly-elected presi- 
dent of the A.B. A. The dates are Septem- 
ber 24-27, 1950. : 

The invitation was extended on behalf 
of the New York Clearing House Associ- 
ation by its president, George Whitney, 
president of J. P. Morgan & Company, 
Incorporated, and the clearing house com- 
mittee consisting of: S. Sloan Colt, presi- 
dent, Bankers Trust Company, chairman; 
J. Stewart Baker, chairman of the board, 
Bank of the Manhattan Company; N. 
Baxter Jackson, chairman of the board, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company; Percy 
J. Ebbott, president, The Chase Natiomal 
Bank of the City of New York; and 
John C. Traphagan, chairman of the 
board, Bank of New York and Fifth Ave- 
nue Bank. 

A commemorative stamp to mark the 
A. B. A.’s 75th Anniversary also will be 
issued next year under the authorization 
of the United States Post Office Depart- 
ment. according to Secretary of the Treas- 
ury John W. Snyder. 

The new stamp will be put on sale on 
January 2, 1950, at Saratoga Springs, New 
York. the birthplace of the A. B. A. On 
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American Credit pays your 


customers when “good” 


credit risks become bad 
debt losses. Read what this 


Chicago bank says: 





Your Customers’ 
Insurance Programs Are Not 
Complete Until They Include 
Credit Insurance 
An increasing number of Banks are 
advising their customers to complete 
their program of protection by carrying 
which 


guarantees payment of Accounts Receivable. 


American Credit Insurance... . 


Some Banks even insist on this added 
protection before granting Commercial 
Loans. The Bank may be included as a 
named assured in our policies without 
charge. 


Manufacturers and wholesalers in over 


150 lines who insure their plants, equip- 








ment, inventory, cash and other 
. have completed their 
program of protection with an 


assets .. 


American Credit policy. It pays 
them when their customers can- 
not...makes it possible for them 
to get cash for past-due accounts. 


Book “Why Safe Credits 
Need Protection” Will 
Give You Important Facts 


It discusses the nature of credit . . 
unpredictable events which frequently 
turn “good” credit risks into bad debt 
losses...despite credit rating, diligent in- 
vestigation and past record of payment. 
It gives additional facts about American 
Credit Insurance which you may want 
to pass on to your customers. For a copy 
just phone the American Credit office in 
your city or write AMERICAN CREDIT 
INDEMNITY Company oF New York, 
Department 49, First National Bank 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
Crepit INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
2 oF New York « 
oF New York & 








GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


——x—Ea__._. 








OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 








the following day it will be on sale through- 
out the country. 
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Financial Advertisers 
Honored 


The eleventh edition of The Blue Book 
of Newspaper Advertising, published annu- 
ally by the Bureau of Advertising, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association, 
named two banks, one investment house, 
and an insurance company, as winners of 
special acclaim from the newspapers of the 
United States and Canada. 

The Troy Savings Bank, Troy, New 
York; Colonial Trust Company, Pitts- 


burgh, Pennsylvania; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, and the Institute of Life 
Insurance were the financial advertisers 
whose campaigns were cited in the 1949 
Blue Book. 

The Troy Savings Bank campaign sought 
to gain good will and new deposits by 
emphasizing the harmonious relations exist- 
ing between the United States and other 
nations in the Western Hemisphere, par- 
ticularly Canada. 

Although the question of new deposits 
was subordinated to the major theme of 
international good relations in all the ads, 
the effect of each ad was to bring in in- 
quiries which later led to new accounts. 
In the entire year, deposits increased 9.3 
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\...and the best way to obtain quick service 
and assure prompt advice and counsel on 
business problems in this rapidly expanding 
area, is through the excellent correspondent 
facilities of the Friendly Fulton. We invite 
your inquiry. 


FAST « DEPENDABLE e« COOPERATIVE 
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[covnputTe SERVICE AT 5 OFFICES IN METROPOLITAN AREA OF ATLANTA] 
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per cent, as compared with a state-wide 
average of 5.3 per cent for savings banks, 
In the same period the number of deposit ors 
increased 6.09 per cent, against a state 
increase of only 2 per cent. 

The bank ran monthly 560-line adver- 
tisements in three daily and three weekly 
newspapers in Troy and four near-by cit'es. 

Four objectives. The prize-winning 
Colonial Trust Company campaign hiad 
four objectives: to attract large industrial 
and commercial accounts by utilizing 
success stories of present customers; to 
“humanize” bank officials by depicting 
their extra-occupational activities; to sell 
the bank’s services by personalizing them 
in terms of the people responsible for them, 
and to increase the interest of the bank’s 
own employees in their jobs. 

To accomplish this, Colonial Trust ran 
an editorial-technique campaign of 1,050- 
line ads in three weekday papers, plus full 
page rotogravure ads in two Sunday 
papers, on an average frequency of twice 
amonth. Evidence of keen interest in each 
ad appeared almost immediately after each 
publication date. Some came in the form 
of letters and personal comments from 
employees, customers of the bank, business- 
men in the community and from more than 
50 banks in other parts of the country. 

The year-round newspaper campaign of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
involved 150 newspapers in 100 cities served 
by the 98 Merrill Lynch offices from coast 
to coast. Ads varied in size from full pages 
to 50 lines and were run on a weekly, fort- 
nightly, or monthly frequency, depending 
on the calculated potential in each city. 

New accounts doubled. In addition to 
reawakening the interest of present cus- 
tomers in reviewing security holdings and 
making necessary changes in the light of 
present business conditions, the investment 
house credited its newspaper advertising 
with obtaining at least half of 48,600 new 
accounts put on the firm’s books in 1948. 

To gain good will for life insurance com- 
panies and their agents by offering helpful 
suggestions to United States families on 
their problems of daily living, specifically 
the family budget, the Institute of Life 
Insurance, New York, ran a campaign of 
1,000-line newspaper ads, twice a month, 
except for three summer months, for the 
year. The copy first stressed the impor- 
tance of financial planning, then switched 
to the case history technique through the 
“‘American Family Close-up” series. The 
Institute used 375 newspapers in 232 cities. 
During that year (1948), a nationwide sur- 
vey found that the life insurance business 
had reached a new peak of public accept- 
ance. 


¢ ° 


Twofold Campaigns 


In a concerted effort to improve public 
understanding of bank operations as well 
as to create more personalized customer 
relationships, the Union Market National 
Bank of Watertown, Massachusetts, has 
instituted an unusual advertising campaign. 

One newspaper advertisement pictures 
an expense check made out to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation for $9,555.- 
56. In the copy the bank explains to the 
public that the bank pays the FDIC similar 
amounts semiannually to insure every 
account in the Union Market National 
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Bank up to $5,000. The advertisement 
headlined, “For Your Protection,” adds 
insurance the 
depositor is further protected by a careful 
but progressive loan and investment policy. 

Little understood. William P. Ken- 
nedy, executive assistant at the Union 
Market National, states that a recent sur- 
vey had determined conclusively that the 
public as a whole little understood FDIC. 

“We were convinced,” says Mr. Ken- 
nedy, “that this same condition existed in 
our community and we used the ad, ‘For 
Your Protection,’ in an effort to tell the 
story.” A booklet entitled “Is My Deposit 
Insured?”’ was offered to anyone desiring 
additional information. 

Another ad, “‘Check And Double Check,” 
was promoted by a reported feeling of mild 
apprehension on the part of depositors 
during the presence of bank examiners. 
The ad explained that new faces in the 
tellers’ cages and throughout the bank 
were examiners who arrive semiannually 
to see that Federal regulations were upheld. 
This periodic checkup, said the bank, was 
added assurance that the Union Market 
National Bank was a desirable place in 
which to have an account. 

Statement folders. To create a closer 
and more personalized relationship with 
the bank’s family of depositors, insert 
folders have been placed in the monthly 
statements pictorially introducing various 
members of their banking staff. The pur- 
poses of the folders are: to acquaint the 
bank customers with the varied services 
offered; to outline the duties of individual 
members of the staff; and to encourage 
consultations with bank personnel and 
officials at any time, regarding any financial 
problem. 

Said John S. Tufts, president of Union 
Market National Bank, in the first folder 
issued : 

“We recognize that many people believe 
banking consists only of cash, deposits, 
loans, vaults and other inanimate objects. 
We would prefer to have our depositors feel 
that banking at the Union Market Na- 
tional Bank is made up primarily of service 
and people.” 


Motorist Banking 
Facilities 


To provide the mobile public with ade- 
quate banking facilities within congested 
business areas as well as suburban dis- 
tricts, bank and financial institutions, 
within the past decade, have broadened 
their services to include both parking 
areas and drive-in facilities in an effort to 
maintain business volume. 

Some banks have been able to adopt 
both features, especially where new bank 
building construction is concerned. Others 
utilized the possibilities they had on hand, 
taking advantage of a driveway to install 
a drive-in window, purchasing adjacent 
parking lots for bank customers exclu- 
sively, or even installing sidewalk tellers 
when no other possibilities existed. The 
tesulis in increased business volume, as 
well ss the additional service to established 
meq mers, have long since proved invalu- 
able, 

The First National Trust & Savings 
Bank, San Diego, California, celebrated 
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Only °2.98 helps put new “sell” 
in television advertising 





Sponsor of television show had to refilm his commercials to meet a new selling 
problem. New films picked up at studio 4 P.M., delivered to TV station 800 
miles away 8:47 P.M. same evening. Air Express cost for 11-lb. carton, $2.98. 


(In undramatic fashion Air Express keeps radio, television or any business rolling.) 






Remember, $2.98 bought a complete 
service in Air Express. Rates include 
door-to-door service and receipt for 
shipment —plus the speed of the world’s 
fastest shipping service. 


Every Scheduled Airline carries Air 
Express. Frequent service—air speeds 
up to 5 miles a minute! Direct by air 

to 1300 cities; fastest air-rail to 22,000 . , 
off-airline offices. Use it regularly! 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages 


Nationwide pick-up and delivery at no extra cost in principal towns, cities. 


One-carrier responsibility all the way; valuation coverage up to $50 without 
extra charge. And shipments always keep moving. 


Most experience. More than 25 million shipments handled by Air Express, 
Direct by air to 1300 cities, air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 


These advantages make Air Express your best air shipping buy. S 
regularly. For fastest shipping action phone Air Express Division, 
Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


SHEYY Hb ij 


ify and use it 
ilway Express 
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GETS THERE FIRST 











Rates include special pick-up and delivery 
door to door in principal towns and cities 








AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF en. EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 
SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.s. 
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(Above) University National Bank, parking branch, Seattle, Washington 
(Below) First Security Bank of Utah, Salt Lake City 











“Snorkel” curb teller, The Idaho First National 
Bank, Boise, Idaho 


Drive-in facilities, parking lots and sidewalk tellers aid mobile banking customers 


its 66th anniversary recently by opening a 
new branch which provided customers with 
two acres of parking area in addition to 
drive-in window facilities. 

A marquee, extending four feet on three 
sides of the building, and a 16-foot pylon 
at the front carrying two neon signs, 
attracts the attention of motorists using 
either of the two arterial highways at one 
of the city’s busiest intersections. 

Special facilities include a night deposi- 
tory and an employee lunchroom. The 
new stucco and Roman brick building was 
erected to provide for the rapidly-growing 
Mission Bay area. 


na 


A Seattle, Washington, bank solved the 
parking problem in a congested high-rent 
business district by purchasing a vacant 
lot on an adjoining side street with space 
for 100 automobiles. The University 
National Bank cleared, black-topped and 
fenced off the property which was just a 
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few hundred feet from the rear entrance to 
the lobby of the bank. 

A year later, a branch office or receiving 
station was built on one corner of the lot 
to facilitate cashing of checks and handling 
checking deposits. Money and records are 
transferred to and from the main bank’s 
offices through a 500-foot pneumatic car- 
rier tube, installed primarily as a security 
measure. 

The addition of the branch has greatly 
expanded the actual capacity of the lot 
due to the greater speed with which cus- 
tomers can be serviced. The time required 
for a customer to park, make a deposit, 
and leave, has been cut by two-thirds, 
making it attractive to business and resi- 
dential customers alike. Over 1,200 cars 
have been counted using the lot on a typi- 
cal weekday. 


o 


Less than two minutes walk from the 
Exchange Place office of the First Security 


Bank of Utah, in Salt Lake City, a uni- 
formed attendant directs traffic to and 
from a 50-car parking lot, used exclusively 
for First Security customers. The free 
parking area, fronting two arterial high- 
ways, has materially relieved the parking 
problem at one of Salt Lake City’s busiest 
intersections. 

The parking lot is completely surfaced 
with asphalt and surrounded by a white 
picket fence. Customers are limited to a 
30-minute free parking ticket during bank- 
ing hours, which can be extended if business 
requires it. They are allowed 30 minutes 
after closing time to remove their auto- 
mobiles. A large sign to the rear of the 
bank announces, over the bank’s signature, 
that free parking is available ‘‘to customers 
and prospective customers.” Initial pub- 
licity for the lot was carried in newspaper 
stories and sizable advertisements, post 
cards and statement stuffers to customers. 

So successful has the venture been that 
after two weeks of operation the number 
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Mr. Banker: 


THIS ADVERTISEMENT > 
will be seen by business executives 
throughout the country in the pages 
of Nation’s Business, Dun’s Review, 
Business Week, and other publications. 


Although its message is directed to 
businessmen, it has definite importance 
for bankers who make business loans. 


Sudden disaster and interrupted 
profits may put your clients out of 
business. Proper insurance—of both 
property and income—is vital to main- 
tain solvency. Hartford's Business 
Interruption Insurance does more than 
protect your clients — it helps safe- 
guard the soundness of your loans. 


December, 1949 





Which would you rather lose— 
property dollars or income dollars? 


If disaster shuts down your place of business, you will suffer an income 
and a property loss. You need protection against both! 

Property insurance alone won't protect you against loss of income, 
but Hartford’s Business Interruption Insurance can do just that. If fire, 
storm, or other hazards insured against, force you to suspend business, 
Business Interruption Insurance can protect you against loss of antici- 
pated earnings. 

Business Interruption Insurance can give you just what your busi- 
ness itself would have given you if no interruption had occurred. 

Here, briefly, is how Business Interruption Insurance protects you: 


OPERATING STATEMENT FOR ONE MONTH 
Before Fire 

















a ea ee a ae 
Cost of Merchandise . . ....... .«-. 18,000 
Gross Proltts . . 2. «§ «© »© © «© «© » «» «» ~ §22000 
RE Bh ses) Xe) te el oe A) Gat mae = 10.000 
jo | a a a er rrr 
After Fire —WITHOUT Business Interruption Insurance 
0 ee ee ee ae <r SM None 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee None 
eT oe es! ne, Ses ee At we es & None 
Expenses continuing during shutdown . . . . . . $ 7,000 
Le i ee: oS 
Add. Anticipated Profit Prevented . . . . . . . 2,000 
WotalEom . 2. «© «© © © © © » w © «© » » SOO 
After Fire —WITH Business Interruption Insurance 
I age aera tse eet ere None 
ee | None 
kn a ee None 
Income from Business Interruption Insurance . . . . $ 9,000 
Bupomess which comtiawe. . 0. wl lt ll ll tl lt 7,000 
Net Profit. . . . « »« § 2000 


(Same as was anticipated had no interruption occurred) 


Hartford’s Business Interruption Insurance is adaptable to almost any 
business enterprise; stores, factories, garages, theatres, hotels, etc. 

The Hartfords have prepared work sheets to help determine how 
great a loss you might suffer and how much insurance you will need 
to safeguard your income. Write for them—there’s no obligation! 





™ # 








HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 

| HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 

HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Adelaide Branch, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia 


Australia among the leaders in modern bank design 


of customers using the lot had increased 
substantially. 


° 


Ideally located in the residential area in 
Poughkeepsie, New York, the Fallkill Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company took 
advantage of the available space adjacent 
to their new bank building to provide for 
both a drive-in teller’s window and a large 
parking area for customer convenience, a 
practice now quite commonplace for banks 
in suburban and residential areas. 


o 


The head office of The Idaho First Na- 
tional Bank, Boise, Idaho, recently became 
one of a half-dozen banking institutions 
in the United States to install a “‘snorkel’”’ 
curb teller. 

The installation brings curb side banking 
convenience to Idaho First National cus- 
tomers who make deposits direct from their 
cars via electric elevator to a bank teller 
10 feet below the sidewalk level. Micro- 
phone and mirror arrangement permit 
normal conversation and vision between 
depositor and teller during the transaction. 
The snorkel has proved ideal for banks 
limited to curb space only. 


Sf Sd 7 


Modernism Doun Under 


Australia’s banking institutions have 
shown a decided faculty for advances in 
the construction and design of bank build- 
ings. 

Mr. C. McGrouther, chief premises offi- 
cer for the Commonwealth Savings Bank 
of Australia, points out that the striking 
photo-murals that line the walls of their 
main banking chamber of the recently 
remodeled Adelaide Branch in South Aus- 
tralia are composites of photographs and 
ancillary art drawings, reportedly not yet 
attempted in the United States. The 
murals portray the industry, trade, and 
commercial pursuits of the state and the 
city, together with some of South Aus- 
tralia’s scenic grandeur. A recessed fluo- 
rescent lighting system in the walls below 
the pictures brings out the beauty of the 
murals. ; 

Modern conveniences include fluorescent 
lighting, a ventilation system, an acousti- 
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cal ceiling, a staff shop, a kitchenette, can- 
teens, cafeterias, and lounges, which can 
be transformed into an auditorium or 
theater. A gymnasium, play room and 
playgrounds have been added, and a shoot- 
ing range is now up for consideration. 


e ° ° 


Break in Tradition 


Small branch banks in the United 
Kingdom tend to follow a pattern adopted 
a half-century or more ago, with a straight 
counter and a metal grille between bank 
employees and customers. 

In opening a new branch in Shandwick 
Place, Edinburgh, the British Linen Bank 
decided to break with tradition. The result 
is an interior that is strikingly American, 
and in marked contrast to most British 
branch architecture constructed in past 
years. 

The most radical departure is the low 
curved counter, completely devoid of any 
grille work. It is constructed of veneer 
mahogany and all of the other fixtures are 
of the same material. Building materials 
are still very short in Great Britain, and 


Low curved counter is an innovation for Britain 


British Linen Bank, Edinburgh, Scotland 





erection of the Edinburgh branch is cop. 
sidered a distinct achievement. 


o 7 Sd 


Instaliment Loan Control 


Ideas and suggestions on proper auditing 
and control of installment lending actiy- 
ities, for the benefit of bank management, 
were advanced recently by Paul M. Welch, 
vice-president, The Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mr. Welch contends that lending on an 
installment basis is a business of averages, 
and differs materially in its operation from 
other phases of bank lending. Because of 
volume, it is impractical to review each 
individual loan, and different rules and 
guides must be used to determine the 
soundness of current operations. Therefore, 
in order to promote sound growth in this 
relatively new phase of banking, and to 
assist in long range thinking, Mr. Welch 
developed a system of departmental ap- 
praisal wherein management knew what 
its policies were at all times, and whether 
they were being properly administered. 

Monthly reports. The first step in this 
critical appraisal of the Citizens and South- 
ern Banks Installment Loan Department 
was a detailed monthly report from each 
branch office. This included a volume re- 
port comparing the current month with the 
past month, as well as the same month the 
previous year; a report of outstanding and 
past due accounts; a potential loss report, 
and a dealer’s condition report. Manage- 
ment could then not only evaluate the re- 
sults of its loan business, but determine the 
trends as well. 

Secondly, an improved and simplified 
audit schedule was developed, which con- 
sisted of a series of specific (yes or no) 
questions, assuring them that the me- 
chanics of this type of credit were being 
properly handled. 

The questions dealt in percentages and 
tests of receivables, specific where needed 
but primarily an audit of the monthly 
figures currently submitted. 

Auditing a necessity. Mr. Welch de- 
clared that the auditing of basic credits 
pertaining to certain phases of installment 
lending is a necessity. This does not neces- 
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sarily mean that it is vitally important to 
know that John Doe who borrows $100 is 
worthy of credit and has the ability and 
willingness to pay, but rather that manage- 
ment’s policies are being properly ad- 
ministered. 

“The growth of many sound installment 
loan departments in banks is today being 
held in check because management does 
not know their policies are being admin- 
istered in a judicious manner,” states Mr. 
Welch. And he adds: “The proper ex- 
amination of this department builds con- 
fidence, allays fear, will permit this depart- 
ment of banks to expand soundly with the 
resulting desired good will and additional 
net profits accruing for the benefit of the 
bank stockholders.” 
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U. 8S. National Banks 
Organize 

Only seven banks in the United States 
now are allowed to use the name “United 
States National Bank,” and should any 








Left to right, seated: E.C. Sammons, A.J. Peterson. 
Standing: M. N. Wilson, E. Moser, T. M. Dines 


Unique ‘“‘convention”’ gathering 


of these change their name by merger or 
any other means, the title can not be 
passed on to its successor institution. The 
Comptroller of Currency has also ruled 
that no additional national banks will be 
permitted to use the name. 

In recognition of this, a rather informal 
banking organization was formed at the 
iTecent A: B. A. convention in San Fran- 
cisco, when A. J. Peterson, president of 
; the United States National Bank of Gal- 
| veston, Texas, invited the presidents and 
} Officers of the six other “U. S. National 
| Banks” to breakfast for the purpose of 
| holding the first annual convention of the 


||) Institutions using that name. 


| Present as his guests, all officers of U. S. 
| National Banks in their respective cities, 
were: E. C. Sammons, Portland, Oregon; 
j Melvin N. Wilson, and Mrs. Wilson, San 
Diego, California; Ellsworth Moser, Omaha, 
Nebraska; Thomas M. Dines, and Mrs. 
Dines, Denver, Colorado; Fred Peters, 
Omaha, Nebraska; and W. A. Philpott, Jr.; 











Secretary, Texas Bankers. Association. 
— of the U. S. National at.’ Red 
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Will an embezzler spend 
the money you lend? 


The damage done by an embezzler doesn’t always stop 
with his victimized employer. Sometimes the loss is 
severe enough to force the firm into bankruptcy... and 
creditors lose as well. 

Prudent bankers, aware of this indirect threat 
to their own interests, insist that their commercial 
borrowers be adequately protected against loss result- 
ing from employee dishonesty. 

The F&D representative in your community 
will gladly assist you in checking the form and sufh- 
ciency of your borrowers’ dishonesty insurance. This 


added precaution costs you nothing. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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Pioneer Bank, Chattanooga, presents coonskin caps to directors 


Lodge, Montana, and Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, were unable to attend. 


* * * 


Christmas Party 


As time rolls around to another Christ- 
mas season, word comes from George M. 
Clark, president, Pioneer Bank, Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, Of the bank’s highly 
successful Yuletide party last year. 

The festivities were held at the scenic 
Signal Mountain Golf and Country Club, 
and was attended by directors, officers, 
employees and janitors of the bank. 

One of the amusing features of the gala 
affair was the caricaturing or mimicking of 
the officers of the bank. In this respect, 
according to Mr. Clark, the program com- 
mittee was allowed to “pull all the stops.” 

Highlighting the evening’s entertainment 
was the presentation of coonskin caps to 
the directors, tying in with the bank’s 
name and the pioneer woodsman displayed 
on the bank’s letterhead. Mr. Clark re- 
ported overwhelming enthusiasm for the 
gift, as the above picture discloses. The 
party was so successful, a repeat perform- 
ance is demanded for this year. 


+ ° ° 


Savings Banks Abroad 


On their international good will trip for 
the purpose of contacting savings banks 
abroad and to visit the reorganized Inter- 
national Thrift Institute, Henry S. King- 
man, president, National Association of 
Mutual Savings Banks, and John W. 
Sandstedt, the Association’s executive 
secretary, uncovered some interesting pro- 
motional and operational variations in the 
various European countries visited. 

Sweden. They encountered a separate 
organization for savings promotional activ- 
ity in Sweden known as Sparframjandets, 
which operates on its own budget, but is 
self-supporting because of the sale of pro- 
motional material. It produces booklets, 
leaflets, posters, forms, etc., and originates 
co-operative advertising for all savings 
banks. It is operated by a board of gover- 
nors and a managing director. 

With respect to operational matters, all 
savings bank passbooks as well as deposit 
and withdrawal slips throughout the coun- 
try are standardized. Deposits and with- 
drawals may be made in any savings bank 
in the country regardless of where the 
depositor may have his account. A phone 
call identification check is made if the 
withdrawal exceeds a certain figure. 


In matters of signatures, the savings 
bank seems to rely solely on presentation 
of the passbook and the number on the 
account. If the amount is excessive, a 
check is made of the depositor’s birthday. 

One startling observation in the mort- 
gage field is that Swedish savings banks 
can change at will the rate of interest on 
its mortgages, upward or downward, and 
borrowers have no recourse. 

Finland. Savings banks in Finland 
receive from 8 to 10 per cent on their mort- 
gage investments and pay 6% per cent 
interest on savings deposits and 2 per cent 
on checking accounts, although considera- 
tion is being given to a slight reduction in 
these rates. Deposits and withdrawals can 
also be made in Finland at any savings bank 
in the country. 

Denmark. In Denmark, unlike the 
other Scandinavian countries, each bank 
maintains its own separate banking service 
and there is no interchange of transac- 
tions. A curious fact, however, is that the 
passbooks in many cases do not contain the 
names of the depositors, only the numbers 
of the accounts. 

One of the banks has a savings bank 
bus which travels around the city and 
collects savings. 

Holland. A home collection service is 
in vogue in Holland, and employees call on 
depositors in outlying districts at their 
homes each week and accept deposits of 
varying amounts. This is similar to the 
collection of weekly premiums on industrial 
insurance in the United States. Receipts 
are issued and when depositors call at the 
bank, the entries are made in their pass- 
books. 

One savings bank has a moving picture 
theater for children which is open all day. 
Classes of school children attend the per- 
formances which are designed to be both 
educational and amusing. The bank also 
operates a savings bank bus for conducting 
business in outlying districts. 

Strangely enough, once an employee is 
hired, it is extremely difficult to fire him. 
Only major infractions can be used as a 
basis for discharge. Also, the government 
must be advised on every increase in staff 
personnel. Every fifth employee chosen 
must be a disabled war veteran. 

Belgium. There is only one savings 
bank in Belgium, but the bank has 2,300 
employees under its roof. However, it 
could be said that the country’s 2,000 post 
offices are utilized as branches since they 
accept savings deposits for the bank. 

The institution is non-profit making, a 
public corporation operating under govern- 








ment control and guaranty, but with 
autonomous management. It handles gj] 
of the social security accounts for the 
government, keeps records of all employed 
workers in the country, and pays ceath 
benefits, pensions, etc. 

Great Britain. English savings banks, 
of course, are considerably different from 
those in the United States. Since the banks 
operate as government institutions, de. 
posits are invested through government 
channels and not through the individual 
savings banks. 

Here also, depositors may withdraw or 
deposit (up to three pounds) from any 
institution without question, simply by 
presenting a savings bank book. Banks are 
required to exhibit on the counter a book 
containing all of the balances in depositors’ 
accounts listed by the number of the 
account. 

A recent development in Great Britain 
was the establishment of the Savings Bank 
Institute, similar to the American Institute 
of Banking, which conducts a correspond- 
ence course for savings bank employees. 


o 4 e 


Twentynine Paims 


Possessor of one of the most unusual 
bank names in the country, the Joshua 
Monument National Bank of Twentynine 
Palms, California, can claim additional 
distinction through its location in one of 
the most panoramic areas in the country. 

Twentynine Palms derives its name 
from an oasis of twenty-nine palms outside 
its northern gateway. These palms are the 
northernmost representatives of this par- 
ticular plant. The town lies outside of the 
Joshua Tree National Monument, a na- 
tional park covering more than a thousand 
square miles of typical California desert 
country. The bank was so named because 
the Joshua Tree National Monument 
borders all the communities served by the 
bank with the exception of one. 

Chairman of the board is Lucille M. 
Wasserburger, who founded the bank with 
her husband, Joseph P. Wasserburger, 
executive vice-president. Edward J. Ken- 
ney is president. 

The bank, modern in design, has every 
service with the exception of a trust de- 
partment. A complete travel reservation 
service is also obtainable at the bank. 
Prior to a year ago, the nearest bank was 


Mrs. Wasserburger shows palm 
insignia of unusual bank 
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60 miles away. The need for a bank was 
shown by the fact that the bank’s total 
resources grew from an original $70,000 to 
$800,000 within a year’s time. Loans over 
this period exceeded $500,000 from an area 
population of only 9,000 to 10,000 persons. 
+ o o 


Bank Weeks Successful 


Since the review of Pennsylvania’s 
“Know Your Bank Week” (Burroughs 
Clearing House, July, 1949) other states 
have reported similar programs for ac- 
quainting the public with the bank and its 
services. 

The Delaware Bankers Association con- 
ducted a “Know Your Bank Week” the 
first week of May, which was considered’ 
quite successful. And the banks in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, held such a “get- 
acquainted” week from October 3 through 
October 7. 

Two Michigan banks, the Bank of 
Lansing and the Security National Bank 
of Battle Creek are reported by Ray O. 
Brundage, executive manager of the Michi- 
gan Bankers Association, to have had at 
least two such ““Know Your Bank” weeks 
in the past. 

Following the successful conclusion of 
Pennsylvania’s bank week last June, a sur- 
vey conducted among its member banks 
by the Pennsylvania Bankers Association 
disclosed that 72 per cent of the banks felt 
the week was worthwhile, and 68 per cent 
thought ““Know Your Bank Week” should 
be an annual event. 


Sd e o 


Thrift Club Revived 


Indicative of the current trend, the 
Cleveland Trust Company has revived its 
pre-war thrift club accounts, in a slightly 
revised form. 

Instead of weekly deposits as in the past, 
deposits are made every other week in 
amounts of two, four, and ten dollars each. 
Thrift accounts can be started any time 
and mature 25 deposits later. 

The $1000 Club Account, another thrift 
plan, enables the saver to accumulate that 
amount by deposits ranging from $4.72 to 
$19.16 a week, depending upon whether he 
wants to reach his goal in one, two, three, 
or four years. 

The bank also distributes on request, at 
its 54 banking offices, a streamlined, copy- 
righted budget folder called ““The Fortune 
Founder.” It enables anyone to set up in 
a few minutes of simple calculation a 
budget plan for the whole year, in which 
provision is included for building a savings 
reserve. 

o - ‘ 


A. B. W. Convention 
Highlights 

California’s Centennial of the Gold Rush 
Days provided the theme and colorful 
settings for all sessions of the 27th annual 
convention of the Association of Bank 
Women, held at the Fairmont Hotel in 
San l’rancisco, October 27-30. 

A meaty program of speakers of na- 
tiona! prominence, forums and panel discus- 
Sions was interspersed with a full round of 
Socia! events, including a fashion and style 
show a party tendered by the American 
Express Company and a post-convention 
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LARGEST 
TRUST 


BUSINESS 
intheWEST 


It’s a position of leadership we've 
maintained for over two decades now: 
largest trust business west of Chicago. 


Three floors of our Head Office building 
in Los Angeles house Trust Department 
Executive and Administrative staffs. 


Five Branch departments are maintained 
...at Fresno, Long Beach, Pasadena, 
Santa Barbara and Westwood...each 
with a resident trust officer in charge. 





Complete trust service, including 
ancillary administration, is available at 
each of these Branch Trust Departments, 
and also through 122 other Offices 

and Branches where trust advisors call 
regularly or by appointment. 


We welcome exchanges of correspond- 
ence on trust matters. Write: Taylor F. 
Mullens, Vice-President and Manager, 
Trust Department, Sixth & Spring Sts., 

Los Angeles 14, Calif. Phone: MUtual-0211. 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 
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tional Bank, Minneapolis, Minnesota; 
ecording secretary, Gertrude M. Sundlie, 
assistant to the manager, Arlington Street 
Branch, National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts; corresponding secre- 
tary, Elizabeth A. Browne, assistant secre- 
tary, City Savings Bank, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, and treasurer, Rebecca Lam- 
bert, auditor, Upper Avenue National 
Bank of Chicago. 

Next year’s convention will be held in 
New York City. 


Personalized Cheeks 


Almost without exception, commercial 
checking accounts have for many years 
used checks with the firm name imprinted 
on them, but it has been only recently that 
“personalized checks” with individually 
imprinted name and address have been 
widely promoted among customers with 
personal checking accounts. 

In 1947 The Idaho First National Bank, 
Boise, Idaho, introduced these personalized 
checks in a limited way to its customers 
in an effort to determine how they were 
liked and to see what effect their use would 
have on its commercial department where 
handling individual checks is a major part 
of the day’s work. Customers seemed to 
take readily to the idea of having their 
names and addresses on personal checks. 
These individualized checks provided extra 
convenience and safety for the depositor 
and added prestige and dignity to his 
transactions. 

In addition, the commercial department 
found that accounts using these individu- 
ally imprinted checks could be handled 
much faster and more accurately. The 
work of segregating checks and of proper 
routing to the individual ledgers was re- 
duced materially. 

This year, according to John A. Schoon- 
over, president, The Idaho First National 
made the decision to promote the checks as 
aggressively as possible. Personalized 
checks were included in the regular adver- 
tising schedule in all newspapers in the 
18 Idaho communities where the bank’s 
branches are located. In three of these 
cities where Welcome Wagon service is 
maintained, a special ““Welcome”’ card was 
prepared for new arrivals in the city and 
another for newly married couples, offering 
both a complimentary set of personalized 
checks. 

Although both of these activities worked 
well, the bulk of the new orders came from 
a special mailing made to all individual 
checking account customers who weré not 
already using personalized checks. In all, 
approximately 35,000 customers received 
the mailing, and to date some 3,500 orders 
All new individual 


One factor that has made the promotion 
Successful is the quality of the “package.” 
For $1.25, customers receive their original 
of 200 safety paper checks in 


books of 25, numbered and carrying the 
individual’s name and address, plus a 
genuine leather cover with the customer’s 
nam« imprinted in gold. Additional checks 
as they are needed are ordered through 
the )ank’s offices, 200 for $1.25. 
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*€7,480,543...1 — ...What was that, sir? 


...OA, shucks!...one...two...three...” 


ImpossIBLE situation? ...sure!... especially with a 
Tickometer...that automatically counts not only currency, 
but coupons and checks... tickets, tabs, transfers... 
practically any paper form... and counts them accurately 
at speeds ranging from 500 to 1,000 a minute—far faster 
than any manual method! 
The Tickometer imprints, too—with an optional 
device that permits dating, coding, endorsing or canceling 
while counting ... feeds and stacks automatically . .. records 
both full and partial runs. Already in use in hundreds of 
banks and firms where fast, accurate counts are essential 
. the Tickometer can save time and trouble anywhere 
currency or paper forms are counted. For full facts, mail . 
coupon below... 


Tea 


Pitney-Bowes 


TICKOMETER 


Counting and Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter... 
offices in 93 cities in U. S. and Canada 
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PItTNEY-BowEs, INc. 
3117 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 
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The First National Bank of Chicago 


Board of Directors 


Edward E. Brown 


Chairman of the Board 


Leopold FE. Block 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 


Inland Ste¢!| Company 


Augustus A. Carpenter 


Director, Liills-McCanna 
Company 


J. D. Farrington 


President, Chicago, 
Rock Island and Pacific 
Railroad Company 


James B. Forgan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Walter M. Heymann 
Vice-President 


Henry P. Isham 


President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 


James S. Knowlson 


Chairman of the Board 
and President, 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 


Homer J. Livingston 
Vice-President 


Hughston M. Mc Bain 


Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field & Company 


Bentley G. Me Cloud 


President 


James Norris 
President, Norris Grain Co. 


John P. Oleson 
Banker 


Irvin L. Porter 
Vice-President 


Edward G. Seubert 
Chicago, Il. 





Statement of Condition November 1, 


ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Obligations—Direct and fully Guaranteed 
Unpledged . , ‘ : $ 751,602,717.08 
Pledged—To Secure Public Deposits and 
Deposits Subject to Federal Court Order 
To Secure Trust Deposits 
Under Trust Act of Illinois 

Other Bonds and Securities 


186,938,491.07 
51,133,491.94 
327,600.00 





Loans and Discounts 

Real Estate (Bank Building) 

Federal Reserve Bank Stock 

Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances 
Interest Earned, not Collected . 

Other Assets 


. LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock 


Surplus. ' ‘ 

Other Undivided Profits ‘ 

Discount Collected, but not Earned. 

Dividends Declared, but Unpaid 

Reserve for Taxes, etc. 

Bills Payable . 

Liability Account of Acceptances : ‘ ; 

$ 439,697,930.66 
1,516,363,912.52 

194,269,878.80 


Time Deposits . 
Demand Deposits , 
Deposits of Public Funds . 


Liabilities other than those above stated . 





1949 


$ 495,236,711.79 


990.202,300.09 
96,280,342.73 
735,291,663.66 
2,629,123.33 
4,275,000.00 
3,867,721.61 
7,612,205.24 
651,945.13 
$2,336,047,013.58 





$ 75,000,000.00 
67,500,000.00 
10,189,487.52 
1,073,367.70 
1,500,000.00 
22,835,727.73 
3,200,000.00 
4,416,568.36 


2,150,331,721.98 
140.29 
$2,336,047,013.58 








R. Douglas Stuart 


George G. Thorp 


Louis Ware 


Albert H. Wetten 
President, A. H. Wetten & Co. 


Vice-Chairman, 
Quaker Oats Company 


John P. Wilson 
Wilson & McIlvaine 


Robert E. Wilson 


Harry A. Wheeler 


Madison, Wis. Banker 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 


C. J. Whipple 


Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 


President, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Burroughs Clearing House | 


Robert E. Wood 


Chairman of the Board, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
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Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder foresaw good business ahead, lauded bank co-operation 


AT THE A. B. A. CONVENTION 
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Gi SPEAKS 


The future relationship of banking and government 
was an important theme at the San Francisco meeting 


President’s Address 
EVANS WOOLLEN, JR., 
President, American Bankers Association, 
and Chairman of the Board, Fletcher Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Since the end of 1948, bank loans 
have decreased. Recently, weekly 
reporting member banks have been 
reporting business, industrial, and agri- 


| cultural loans of about $13,000,000,- 


000, a decrease of about $2,000,000,000 
as compared with a year ago. This 
decrease in commercial loans came 
about, not because of any reversal of 
bank lending policies, but because of 
decreased consumer demand, lower 
commodity prices, more conservative 
inventory policies on the part of busi- 
hess and industry, a reduction of indus- 
trial output this year, and the refund- 
ing of bank loans into new issues of 
Industrial securities because of pres- 
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By 
THE EDITORS 


ently favorable conditions in the bond 
market. 

All of these factors have combined 
to reduce both the demand for bank 
credit and the amount of such credit 
outstanding. Regardless of how ag- 
gressive banks may be in their lending 
policies, they cannot expand their 
loans portfolios unless borrowers need 
loans and are willing to borrow. 

Chartered banking has maintained 
its credit-granting flexibility through- 
out the years since the war. It has 
done so in spite of uncertainties re- 
garding Federal monetary policies and 
many disturbing legislative proposals 
affecting bank reserves. It has main- 


tained its adaptability in spite of the 
competitive lending policies of certain 
government credit agencies. It will 
continue to do so regardless of what 
criticism may be leveled at it for the 
sake of political expediency. Its role 
in the economy is that it can and does 
meet the changing credit needs of 
business, industry, and agriculture. 
That is a chief reason for its continued 
existence. 
+ 


The Treasury View 
JOHN W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


American business is having another 
tremendous year in 1949. The predic- 
tions of the pessimists that we could 
not return to conditions of abundant 
supply without severe dislocations of 
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W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 





CHESTER C. DAVIS 


A large share of the A. B. A. program in San Francisco was devoted to national andi 


ROBERT G. SPROUL 


the economy have proved unfounded. 
We have experienced business readjust- 
ments—many of them —throughout 
the economy. Certain industries and 
localities have, of course, felt the im- 
pact of the adjustment more severely 
than others. 

On the broader front of the national 
economy, however, it has become in- 
creasingly apparent as the year went 
forward that the basic factors making 
for our continued growth and progress 
have been far stronger than the forces 
tending to pull us back. 

The financial situation, likewise, 
could scarcely be in a sounder position. 
As you know, bankers and businessmen 
alike have taken precautions that 
credit did not become overextended 
during the inflationary period. But as 
inflationary pressures diminished, credit 
was immediately available in needed 
quantities. 

Therefore, starting with a basically 
sound present situation we face the 
future with many demands which 
industry has thus far been unable to 
meet. Outstanding among these are 
the continued urgent requirements for 
new construction, particularly of new 
houses and community facilities. 

¢ 


Money and Welfare 
W. RANDOLPH BURGESS, 
Chairman, Executive Committee, The Na- 

tional City Bank of New York 
The great political conflict which we, 
along with most other countries, are 
facing today is the conflict between 
the so-called welfare state and sound 
money. When a country makes the 
welfare state its objective it almost 
always starts spending government 
money faster than the production of 
the country justifies. This means an 
unbalanced budget, credit expansion, 
unsound wage and price policies, and 


WILLIAM C. FOSTER 





in the long run a slowing down of 
production because people are trying 
to get something for nothing instead 
of working for it. . When this happens} 
the “‘welfare state’’ may be an enemy} 
of human welfare, for there can be nof 
lasting human welfare when money is 
unstable. Sound money cannot longf 
survive large budget deficits. 

Historically one of the best protec. f 
tions of the value of money against the ff 
inroads of political spending was the§ 
gold standard—the redemption off 
money in gold on demand. This put 
a check rein on the politician. Forf 
inflationary spending led to the loss of ff 
gold either by exports or by with-ff 
drawals by individuals who distrusted Ff 
government policies. This was a kind § 
of automatic limit on credit expansion. Ff 
It limited the area of money manage- 
ment. The power to redeem money in 
gold also gave the people confidence in FF § 
the soundness of their money. : 

Another thing that should be said f 
clearly and emphatically about gold f 
at this time is that_the present relation 
to the dollar, $35 to the ounce, should 
be fixed for the indefinite future. Some 
thoughtless people, remembering 1931 
and 1933 have suggested that the 
dollar should follow the pound sterling 
downward. Nothing would destroy | of t 
the effect of the British action sof} by 
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Central Banking tha 

CHESTER C. DAVIS, sep 

President, Federal Reserve Bank of St. im} 
Louis, St. Louis, Missouri 


equ 

I want to range myself on the side f Tre 
of those who say that, in principle, the fF bar 
central bank should be independent in ’ 
its action. I think that control over} pre 
the banking system’s unique power to} Sig! 
expand or contract the money supply |} ma 
can best be administered, not by one} mt 
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Total registration reached 5,200, an A. B. A. record for recent years 


of the departments of government nor 
by private business, but by a central 
bank set up independently and made 
responsible to the Congress. But while 
agreeing with the principle, I must say 
that in practice it is impossible to 
separate the central bank from the 
impact of Treasury decisions, and 
equally impossible to separate the 
Treasury from the impact of central 
bank action. 

We are going to face plenty of new 
problems in the years ahead. Some 
signs are apparent now. I think the 
main thing that kept us out of trouble 
in the past was the horse sense and self- 


inal economic problems, and their 
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restraint of the American people. We 
didn’t reach the point where we were 
ready to throw the dollar overboard 
in a speculative scramble for goods. 
As individuals, we still exhibit that 
restraint. Collectively, acting through 
government, we aren’t doing so well. 
We need a_ thoroughgoing reap- 
praisal of the new set of circumstances 
that have evolved in the monetary 
field in the past few years. This coun- 
try has grown great because it changed 
to meet changed conditions. Our 
banks today are very different from 
the banks of fifty years ago —they had 
to change as the country grew. No 


WILLIAM A. RECKMAN 


central bank today can operate as it 
did prewar—and probably fifty years 
from now it will operate differently 
than it would today, even if today’s 
powers were adequate to meet today’s 
problems. 
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Monetary Control 
ALLAN SPROUL 
President, Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, New York, New York 
I would emphasize my view that the 
integrity of our money does not depend 
on domestic gold convertibility 
Gold has a useful purpose to serve, 


implications for business and banking 


A. E. STEADMAN 











chiefly as a medium for balancing inter- 
national accounts among nations and 
as a guide to necessary disciplines in 
international trade and finance. It 
has no useful purpose to serve in the 
pockets or hoards of the people. 

Perhaps I should say a word about 
merely raising the price of gold, with- 
out doing anything about a free gold 
market or gold coin convertibility of 
the currency. An increase in the price 
the United States pays for gold would 
have two major results. It would 
provide the gold-producing countries 
(and domestic producers) and the 
countries which have sizable gold re- 
serves or private hoards, with addi- 
tional windfall dollars with which to 
purchase American goods, and it would 
provide the basis for a manifold expan- 
sion of credit in this country which 
might be highly inflationary. 

I have tried to emphasize what 
seems to me to be a fundamental 
proposition in the case of a country 
with the domestic and international 
strength of the United States. We 
can’t have, or we don’t want, both an 
automatic gold coin standard and dis- 
cretionary control of the reserve base 





which totals about $255 billion and, 
unfortunately, is growing. 
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Agricultural Education 
J. EARL COKE, 

Director, Agricultural Extension Service, 
University of California, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 

Agricultural education is of vital 
importance to the livelihood of this 
nation. It is one of the sound means 
of maintaining a good national econ- 
omy and a national life of the type 
we all want. If we maintain a good 
economy, then I have no fear for the 
future of this nation. 

To maintain a good economy, it is 
necessary to improve the efficiency of 
production, which includes not only 
continually working to step up the 
efficiency of the better farms but, per- 
haps of even greater importance, to 
bring those farms in the lower income 
bracket up to the high standards of 
our most successful farms. 
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ECA—Investment Banker 
WILLIAM C. FOSTER, 








b monet authority. The exist- Acting Administrator, Economic Co-oper- ( 
«ee ai set sean se ae frequently ation Administration, Washington, D. C. nee 
incompatible types of control over the The things that must be done to unc 
reserves of our banking system is un- allow Europe to sell us more are clear. anc 
desirable. Important, of course, is acceleration pro 
The picture of a Federal Reserve of the process that has been going on pro 
System trying to arrogate power to. for fifteen years of reducing the uct 
itself, which at times you have painted, American tariff. It is plainly incon- Sta 
obscures the real picture. The real sistent that at a time when we are : 
picture would show a Federal Reserve paying out billions of tax dollars each enc 
System trying hard to keep its powers year to close the dollar gap, and at a mo 
in working order so that it can dis- time when the communist menace unt 
charge its responsibilities as a mone- demands the establishment of a stable In 
tary authority, with a measure of economic foundation for the free thi 
independence from the pressures of world, that we should still have tariff cle: 
partisan political aims and the exi- rates that bear heavily on a _ wide fre 
FRED I. KENT gencies of managing a Federal debt range of products. to 
plete 


The A. B. A. division presidents reviewed a year of continued progress, citing pro 
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JAMES E. SHELTON 


EVANS WOOLLEN, JR. 


F. RAYMOND PETERSON 


DR. HAROLD STONIER 


Extending best wishes to the new officers for a highly successful year ahead 


Other obstructions to imports that 
need to be tackled with energy are 
unduly restrictive customs procedures, 
and Federal, state, and local laws that 
prohibit the purchase with public 
procurement funds of imported prod- 
ucts and products made in the United 
States from imported materials. 

The things that need to be done to 
encourage private American capital to 
move abroad are not perhaps as clearly 
understood, but we are gaining steadily 
in appreciation of them. There is one 
thing that is already overwhelmingly 
clear, and it is this: If there is to be a 
free world in the future and if we are 
to succeed in building a stable economic 


pleted or in process. 


WILLIAM A. MARCUS 
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and political foundation for it, the 
United States is going to have to play 
a role of investment banker comparable 
to that played by Great Britain in the 
19th century. 
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World Trade 
W. L. HEMINGWAY, 

Chairman of the Board, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

We are in the best position to help 
restore world trade if we are willing 
to play the part of a great creditor 
nation. It will not be easy because 
our experience and our habits of 


thought have been those of a debtor 
nation whose exports were needed to 
pay for its imports and its borrowings. 
Can a country accustomed to high 
tariffs ‘invite imports in sufficient 
volume to bring about some sort of 
equilibrium in world trade? Unless we 
do follow up our program inaugurated 
by the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, we will find that the so-called 
dollar shortage will become a lack of 
orders for our surplus agricultural 
products; and then the question will 
be whether to dump them in the ocean 
or to burn them. I don’t think we will 
plow up every other row or kill the 
See BANKING SPEAKS—Page 65 


Other speakers touched on a wide range of financial topics 


J. EARL COKE, standing, and JESSE W. TAPP, chairman, at Agricultural Breakfast 









How a bank is helping to prove 
that “money grows on trees’’ 


Fosterma a Crop of 
TREE FARMERS 


LL over the country there appears 
to be a heightened interest in 
restoring depleted woodlands, 

through such measures as new plant- 
ings, better fire control, and restricted 
cutting. 

‘We believe that this is a farsighted 
and constructive movement, and the 
bank has joined hands with other 
agencies in giving it all possible impetus 
in our area. 

The territory served by the bank 
extends about 30 miles in each direc- 
tion. To a large extent it consists of 
cut-over pine country, the land having 
been denuded during the first quarter 
of the present century under the “cut 
and git out” operations of lumber 
interests. 

In the 20’s the timber stands were 
largely exhausted and the saw mills 
shut down, leaving the bulk of the local 
population without means of liveli- 
hood. Many people moved away, but 
others remained. One common means 
of survival was the raising of sheep, 


By 
HERBERT H. PYE 


Executive Vice-president, City Savings 
Bank & Trust Company, 
De Ridder, Louisiana 


which ran at large over the land. The 
heavy local rainfall produces high 
grass, and it became customary prac- 
tice to burn this indiscriminately to 
keep the grass to a better grazing level, 
without regard to the damage done to 
remaining trees. 

Land in the 20’s and 30’s sold 
cheaply, as low as $2 or $3 an acre. 
During the past 10 years the area has 
been on the upgrade. Pastures have 
been improved, many have _ been 
fenced, and beef and dairy herds have 
tended to supplant sheep raising as a 
major farm activity. 

Unrestricted grazing is still preva- 
lent, however, and the grass and tree 
burning problem has been a difficult 
obstacle to overcome in efforts to re- 


forest this section. The problem stems 
back to the fact that the farmer has 
had no interest in the timber. To 
develop an interest, it was necessary 
to get the “little fellow” to plant a 
few trees of his own. Farm and con- 
servation officials have argued that this 
would have four advantages for him: 

1. It would place idle land into 
production. 

2. It would in the course of time 
result in another farm cash crop. 

3. The trees would provide erosion 
control through proper land use. 

4. They would furnish food and 
shelter for wildlife restoration. 

Selling the small farmer has been an 
uphill battle. One barrier has been 
psychological, a deep-rooted prejudice 
against anything connected with tim- 
ber, tracing back to earlier days when 
mill interests exploited both the land 
and the local population. Moreover, 
many livestock raisers feared that 
reforestation would put an end to the 
practice of unrestricted grazing. Per- 


These views emphasize how quickly the pine trees grow, bringing income after a decade. 
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haps the biggest deterrent of all was 
sheer inertia; farmers merely felt that 
it was too much work to set out 
seedlings. 

Faced with these handicaps in 
attempting to stimulate proper land 
use through tree farming, J. B. Adkins, 
Work Unit Conservationist of the 
local Soil Conservation District, came 
to the bank one day last year with a 
proposal that left me open-mouthed 
at the outset. “How would the bank 
like to buy a $1,000 tree planting 
machine,” Mr. Adkins asked, “and 
make it available for free use by the 
farmers in this area?’ I’m told that 
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my immediate response was a blank 
stare, usually reserved for Grade ‘Z” 
credit risks, but after I had time to 
digest the idea it looked better to me. 
Investigation of a lumber company’s 
tree planter convinced me of the 
mechanical soundness of the machine, 
and discussions with County Agent 
Ralph R. Brown confirmed the need 
for such equipment. The upshot was 
that the bank’s board decided to in- 
vest in the purchase of a Lowther Tree 
Planter, as a public service to the 
parish. 

The planter is an interesting device 
with some ingenious features to make 
sure the seedlings are properly set out 
for maximum survival. It has been 
specifically designed to meet the need 
for a mechanical means of restocking 
cut-over lands where the soil is filled 
with heavy roots and old stumps. The 
soil is not rolled, turned or compressed 
—it is simply lifted vertically a few 
inches as the plow action opens a two- 
inch planting slit. As soon as the 
seedling is planted the soil falls back 
into its original position to cover the 
roots, and packing wheels at the rear 
of the machine firmly compact the 
earth to complete the planting oper- 
ation. The device is pulled by a trac- 
tor, and a three-man crew under 
normal conditions can plant approxi- 
mately 10,000 pine seedlings a day. 

Even with the mechanical tree 
planter available, however, farmers 
objected that they did not have the 
time or manpower to do the reseeding, 
and many of them lacked tractors for 
pulling the equipment. So, a con- 












Illustrating how the equipment is operated. With it, 10,000 seedlings a day can be planted 


To stimulate timber growing, the bank has purchased this tree planter for free use on farms 


tractor was located who agreed to 

plant the seedlings for $7.50 a thou- 

sand, which is the number usually set 

out per acre. Through state nurseries, 

farmers could obtain seedlings for 
See TREE FARMERS—Page 68 


Favorable publicity 





BANK PURCHASES TREE PLANTING MACHINE 





Standing behind the tree planter recently bought by the i 
Savings Bank and Trust Co. are some of the bank’s officers, Left 
right, they are Dr. J. D. Frazar, president; C. J. Ledoux, vice-cha: 
mean of the board: H. H. Pve, executive vice-president: R. A. Scal 
director. and P. E. Green. vice-president and cashier. The tree plar 
er was bought as a public service to the parish and may be used fr 
by any parish resident. 





With the Lowther Tree Plant 
trees are properly planted f 
maximum survival in any s¢ 
because they have been given t! 
right start. Soil is not rolled, tur 
ed or compressed—it is simp 
lifted vertically a few inches 
the plow action opens at 2” plar 
ing slit. As fast as the operat 
can place trees in the ground t 
moves forward 


City Savings Bank 
Tree Planter Now 
Available for Use 


The City Savings Bank has re- 
in co 


cently purchased a Lowther Tree 
Planting Machine, and H. H. Pye. 
executive vice-president, announ- 
ces that it is now available for 
free use of the farmers in this 
area. Ralph R. Brown, county 
agent, and J. B. Atkins, soil con- 
servation supervisor, will super- 





vise the use of the machine, and 


tractor i 
tinuous travel—no stopping 





waiting. As the seedlings is pla 
ed in the hollow planting shc 
the pillow moves forward alloy 
| ing the soil to fall into its origin 
| position around the tree roo! 





The trailing packing wheels the 
firmly compact the earth to cor 
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HE increasing importance of 
women as customers of banks and 
other financial institutions is a 
favorite theme of our President Henry 
E. Atwood. During the four years 
that he has held office, he has missed 








Details of a highly successful publie 








By 


MALCOLM B. McDONALD 
Vice-president, First National Bank 
of Minneapolis, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


ponsored 
CK PROGRAM 


Pierce, Fenner and Beane, Mr. At- 
wood’s door at the bank was wide open 
for a suggestion for a program of our 
own. The suggestion came forth late 
this spring and the first steps were 
taken toward what has turned out to 








few opportunities to express his views be the “First National Bank Women’s 
on this subject to the bank’s officers. or real estate, or insurance business, Forum.” This consisted of a series of 
It is impossible to be in the banking _he has frequently pointed out, without six weekly meetings, the first group of 
business, or the trust, or investment, recognizing women’s direct concern which were just held in October and 
with financial matters. As the bene- November. W 
ficiaries of trusts and life insurance, No sooner had the decision been ch 
as family bankers, as the holders of reached last spring to go ahead than tr 
property in their own right, they area we began to ask ourselves a lot of T 
, growing power. who, what, why, when, where and how kr 
PROGRAM After the substantial success of the questions. At first, those of us heading su 
‘ series of investment classes for women’ the program for the bank —Assistant 
bsoaconmaeye dy enarotemar a asamp held early this year by Merrill Lynch, Vice-presidents Oliver S. Aas and Carl tc 
Monday, Oct. 17...Mr. Lawrence Washington Ww 
to ag a of Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- re 
. Mr. Washi i , . , ‘ 
published book, ‘How to Pise Year icy Tana vag Women’s importance is a favorite theme of President Atwood te 
el 
LIFE INSURANCE AND Bank planners and first program speaker, left to right: Oliver S. Aas, se 
SOCIAL SECURITY Sidney Houston, Henry E. Atwood, Lawrence Washington, I 
peeminy, Oct. 26.6... ck. Mr. A. R. Jaqua Malcolm B. McDonald t] 
Author of many life insurance training courses, Mr. re 
Jaqua is director of the Institute of Insurance Market- 
ing, Southern Methodist University. 
INVESTING IN BONDS AND £ 





PREFERRED STOCKS 
Monday, Oct. 31......... Mr. Arthur C. Regan 


Mr. Regan is vice-president a secretary of the First 
National Bank of Minneapolis, ‘and an instructor in 
Investments and Corporate Findince for extension divi- 
sions of the University of Minnesota, and Hamline 
University, and for the A. I. B. % 





INVESTING IN COMMON STOCKS AND 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
Monday, Nov. 7.......Mr. G. Sidney Houston 


Mr. Houston is vice-president of First Service Corpora- 
tion, an affiliate of the First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, and is in charge of investment research. 





INVESTING IN INCOME REAL ESTATE, 
MORTGAGES OR A HOME 


Monday, Nov. 14........ Mr. Fred L. Chapman 


Vice-president of Thorpe Bros., Inc., Minneapolis real- 
tors, Mr. Chapman is a past president of the Minneapolis 
Board of Realtors and of the Minneapolis Mortgage 
Bankers Association. 


WILLS AND ESTATES 


Monday, Nov. 21....... Mr, Abbott L. Fletcher 


A prominent Minneapolis attorney, Mr. ‘Fletcher was 
chairman of the Minnesota Bar Association committee 
which revised the probate code of Minnesota. 
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At six weekly meetings for women, experts discussed financial topics of direct interest 


W. Hillberg, Ben S. Woodworth, in 
charge of advertising, and the writer — 
tried to answer our. own questions. 
Then, we hit upon an idea that we 
know had a great deal to do with the 
success of our program. 

By that time, however, we had come 
to one important conclusion. That 
was that our forum meetings would 
represent a community project, open 
to all, and that through them we would 
endeavor to render a_ constructive 
service to the women of Minneapolis. 
In the background would be the fact 
that the forum was being held in 
recognition of the importance of women 


to the bank, but that would be as close 
as we would come to giving it any new 
business motive. The only credit we 
sought was credit for a worthwhile 
service. 


HE idea that played so important a 

part in the forum was the decision to 
ask the women of Minneapolis them- 
selves to help us with the planning. 
This was done through a series of four 
luncheon meetings at the bank, to 
each of which was invited a different 
group of eight women. The first group 
consisted of the presidents or other 
officers of Minneapolis women’s clubs. 


Registration, other details, were planned with unusual care 
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The second group consisted of leading 
housewives of various economic groups. 
The third group was made up of busi- 
ness and professional women and the 
fourth group of representative women 
included an educator and the City 
Treasurer. 

Out of these meetings came a broad 
financial program that exceeds in scope 
any similar ones conducted by banks 
for women exclusively of which we 
have knowledge. As it developed, the 
program provided for speakers and 
discussions at a series of meetings on 
personal financial planning, on life 
insurance and social security, on in- 
vesting in bonds and preferred stocks, 
on investing in common stocks and 
investment trusts, on investing in 
income real estate, mortgages or a 
home, and on wills and estates. It was 
agreed that the speakers would deal 
sparingly with household budgeting 
as well as with complex economic 
theory and that the emphasis would 
be on specific, practical information in 
non-technical language. The bank 
itself stipulated that the speakers 
would be free to express their own 
views and to say what they thought 
ought to be said. 

The women advised that the meet- 
ings be held weekly, that they stand 
on their own merits, without frills, 
and that they not be held in conjunc- 
tion with teas or luncheons. They sug- 
gested Mondays, since Minneapolis 
stores are closed Monday mornings, 
and that the meetings run for 90 


See WOMEN’S FINANCE PROGRAM—Page 70 
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A simplified method of allocating 


the expense on the basis of 


dollar amounts handled 


Plan ol Cost Recovery 
in HANDLING CASH 


EW banks have an adequate plan 
for recovering the expense incurred 
in the handling of cash, although 
this cost represents a substantial sum. 

It is quite a common practice in 
sepvice charge analysis to assume that 
the money in a deposit, regardless of 
its amount, is merely another item — 
comparable in handling expense to 
that of a single check. One reason for 
this practice is probably ‘a belief that 
to do otherwise would result in a 
complicated and expensive procedure. 

Actually, under a plan developed 
at The Trust Company of New Jersey, 
allocating the cost of handling money 
in a deposit on the basis of its amount 
can be as simply done as the analysis 
of the cost of handling checks on the 
basis of their number. 

Before considering how this is done, 
let us first review briefly why the plan 
was adopted. 

The handling and custody of money 
constitute a major portion of tellers’ 
duties. They quite generally pass 
cash items along to the supporting 
departments of block, transit, etc., for 
further processing. It follows that if 
tellers are engaged principally in the 
handling of money, then their salaries 
are also primarily chargeable to that 
function. Many bankers would be 
surprised to learn how much it costs 
to handle money on this basis. The 
expense can be quickly approximated 
by dividing teller salaries by the num- 
ber of thousands of dollars taken in 
and paid out. The result will be the 
cost per thousand dollars handled. 

Another point to be considered is 
the fact that, except that it represents 
a bank’s supply of “till money,” 
money is a non-productive asset. In 
fact, it is a penalizing one. While it 
cannot produce an income, it does 
represent deposits on which FDIC 
insurance must be paid. To that 
extent, it is actually a minus income 
asset. 

Also, for members of the Federal 
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FREDERICK W. HETZEL 


Vice-president, The Trust Company of 
New Jersey, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Reserve System at least, vault money 
represents an asset upon which re- 
serves must be computed. This fact 
can be clearly visualized by assuming 
that at the close of the day, except for 
the receipt of two final deposits, a 
bank’s reserves would have been in 
exact conformity with the require- 
ments. Let us further assume that 
this institution’s reserve requirements 
are 20 per cent, and that these two 
final deposits are for $10,000 each. 
One of them consists of checks, the 
other of money. The deposit of checks 
leaves the bank’s reserve position un- 
disturbed, but the deposit of money 
creates a $2,000 deficiency. It is obvi- 
ous, therefore, that in addition to 
representing a non-productive asset, 
money deposited also sterilizes addi- 
tional funds by way of increasing 
reserve requirements. 

Assuming that the foregoing facts 
indicate that a case can be made for 
having analysis include the cost of 
handling money, let- us examine a 
method by which this can be done 
efficiently. 

At The Trust Company of New Jer- 
sey we evaluate the various items on a 
deposit ticket on a unit basis. We give 
a single unit value to each $50 of cur- 
rency, $5 in specie, and each individual 
check. The units represented on each 
deposit slip are recorded in a little box 
provided for that purpose in the lower 
left-hand corner, as shown in the 
illustrated specimen on page 35. 

These slips are filled out in this 
manner before going to the book- 
keeper. When she credits the deposits 
to the account, the service unit infor- 
mation is posted to the analysis por- 
tion of the statement as part of her 


routine work. At the time the state- 
ment is mailed, the analysis portion is 
cut off and retained by the bank. The 
analysis is completed some time during 
the succeeding month. 

For money to be paid out, we request 
our customers to list their require- 
ments on a cash requisition slip, illus- 
trated on page 35. On one side of this 
form is listed their requirements; on 
the other checks, currency and specie 
tendered in exchange. 

Customers like this form as it 
facilitates their listing of cash needs. 
Tellers like the form because it helps 
them handle the transactions involved 
more quickly and easily, and provides 
a record to check back to later to 
refresh their memories in the event of 
error. 

For money paid out we designate 
as one unit of service each $50 in cur- 
rency, $5 in bulk specie, and each 
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THE |TEMS ON THIS DEPOSIT SLIP ARE DEPOSITED 4NO RECEIVED 


SUBYECT TO THE AGREEMENT PRINTED ON THE BACK HEREOF 











1. Deposit slip includes cash han- 
dling analysis (lower left-hand box) 








The Trust Company of New Jersey 
CASH REQUISITION 


KINDLY SUPPLY THE FOLLOWING CASH IN EXCHANGE 
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CURRENCY 


NUMBER 


DENOMINATION 


) Large 


$100 


X 
X 
Total Currency 
) Silver Dollars 
) Halves 
) Quarters 
) Dimes 
) Nickels 


) Pennies 


Total 


2. Cash requisition form also includes 
service unit listing (left-hand column) 


Each $50 in currency, $5 in specie, equals one service unit 


wrapper of coin regardless of amount. 
The number of units of the various 
denominations are noted in the extreme 
left-hand column of the cash requisi- 
tion form, and the total of this column 
shows the combined units represented 


by that requisition. 

The slips are filed alphabetically, 
and at the end of the month a recapit- 
ulation is made of the requisitions of 
each depositor. These recaps are 
clipped to the requisitions to which 





they apply, and forwarded to the 
analysis department to be added to 
the service charge. 

In this manner all of the required 
information on cash handling expense 
is accumulated with very little addi- 
tional effort, and the expense dis- 
tribution is made equitably on the 
basis of services rendered. 

The cost of handling currency and 
specie represents no small proportion 
of a bank’s total expense. Ifa bank is 
to retrieve this expense without over- 
charging other depositors, then the 
depositors availing themselves of this 
service must be assessed for it. 

Including this cost factor in our 
analysis has resulted in an increase of 
both revenue and deposit balances. 
Increased charges to the individual 
accounts, however, have been small 
and hardly noticeable to most deposi- 
tors. In those cases where there have 
been sizable increases in charges, it has 
been usually found that the accounts 
represented a type of business which 
strains a bank’s facilities in rendering 
prompt service to other depositors. 
We have experienced a reduction in 
the volume of this type of accommoda- 
tion, enabling us to render better serv- 
ice to the rest of our customers. 

Of course, broadening the analysis 
procedure to encompass the cost of 
handling money does call for a certain 
amount of “merchandising.” How- 
ever, the step is such a logical one that 
it can be explained and substantiated 
very simply. Moreover, it presents 
an additional opportunity for selling 
the importance of bank service. Per- 
haps a review of some of the customer 
objections encountered, and Trust 
Company of New Jersey explanations, 

See HANDLING CASH—Page 72 


hat m@r expense is chargeable to money handling, and banks should be more adequately recompensed 


nated 


4. At month-end, cash requisitions 
of each depositor are recapped 
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5. In completing the monthly service charge analysis, clerks total the 
service units for statement stubs, cash requisition recaps 
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Many banks throughout the country have developed additional ’ 
profitable business by making broader use of the wide range of services 


that Irving Trust Company offers its correspondents. 


Your full participation in Irving’s correspondent banking pro- ( 
gram will greatly increase your own facilities for serving the varied ( 
business needs of your customers here and abroad. ( 

We would welcome the opportunity to tell you how you can use f 
our services most effectively to develop better customer relations, build ( 
more income-producing business. ( 
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WASHINGTON VIEWPOINT 








Chairman MecCabe’s Views 


In a comprehensive report to the 
Joint Economic Committee, Thomas 
B. McCabe, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board asks Congress for 
major changes in the present powers 
of the Reserve Board and the System 
to co-ordinate credit and fiscal policies 
so that the central banking system 
can better serve the country. The 
views of the Board and Mr. McCabe 
were sought by the Joint Committee 
in a letter to the Chairman. 

In a letter to Mr. McCabe, Senator 
Paul H. Douglas (D., Ill.), chairman 
of the subcommittee, said: “This study 
will not be limited to issues of immedi- 
ate importance, but will include all 
major factors in the fields of monetary, 
credit, and fiscal policies that signifi- 
cantly affect our ability to achieve the 
purposes of the Employment Act of 
1946.” 

In his letter of transmittal, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe said: ‘“‘Although I had the bene- 
fit of the wealth of experience of other 
members of the Board of Governors 
and our very able staff, the final 
answers are my own. I have not asked 
the Board to share the responsibility 
of any of the conclusions.” 

Principal suggestions and comments 
made to the Subcommittee by Mr. 
McCabe, include: 

1. Authority for the Reserve Board 
to lend up to $500,000,000 to business 
firms, especially small business. 
recommended that the 12 Reserve 
Banks, using “‘only their own funds,” 
take over part of the lending activities 
now carried on by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation with funds de- 
rived from taxation. 

The lending operations of the RFC 
would be different. Mr. McCabe sug- 
gested that the Reserve banks would 
not initiate lending by themselves, 
but would participate in credits ex- 
lended by private banks to business 
enterprises, notably to aid “small 
business in time of need.” Under the 
proposal, private banks would have to 
put up at least 10 per cent of the loans. 
They would be allowed by the Reserve 
banks, furthermore, to take over any 
part or all the rest at any time they 
wanted during the life of the loan. 

2. Authority to change the methods 
of computing reserve requirements by 
the system. The present system of 
classifying banks for reserve. purposes 
on the basis of geographic location, 
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dating back 85 years, 
scrapped. 

Differences in reserve requirements 
should be based largely on the nature 
of deposits than on the location of 
banks. 

Higher requirements might be set 
against interbank deposits than against 
other types of demand deposits and 
lower requirements, as at present, 
against time deposits, strictly defined. 

Banks should probably also be per- 
mitted to count as part of their re- 
serves that part of their interbank 
balances which the correspondent bank 
in turn must hold as reserves with the 
Federal Reserve. Under a _ revised 
system of requirements, such balances 
might require more reserves than other 
types of business. 

3. There is no need to make the 
Secretary of the Treasury an ex-officio 
member of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Mr. McCabe pointed out that the 
duties of the Secretary have sharply 
increased in recent years. The Bank- 
ing Act of 1935 abolished the ex-officio 
status of the Secretary as a Board 
member. 

4. Proposed changes in minor pro- 
visions of the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934. These include 

(a) A possible change, in a liberaliz- 


should be 


ing direction, would be one clarifying 
and extending the board’s powers to 
make rules to permit brokers to extend 
credit on unlisted securities when this 
would serve the public interest and 
not be inconsistent with the purposes 
of the act. 

(b) There is a possibility that need 
for a provision permitting the regula- 
tion of bank loans for the purpose 
of carrying unregistered securities 
might develop at some time in the 
future, but up to the present there has 
been no evidence of the necessity for 
such authority. 

5. Bank holding company legisla- 
tion is necessary. Certain restrictions 
imposed on bank holding companies 
by the Banking Act of 1933 are “‘inade- 
quate.” 

6. Believes in continuance of the 
“dual banking” system, i. e., member 
and non-member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. However he sug- 
gests the following: 

“I suggest that instead of pushing 
for compulsory universal membership 
in the Federal Reserve System it would 
be better if we all were to concentrate 
on the elimination of competition < . . 
with respect to reserve requirements.” 

7. Proposes changes in the present 
statutory requirements with respect to 
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the amount of capital necessary for 
admission of state banks to member- 
ship in the System. Present require- 
ments are labeled “‘arbitrary, unrealis- 
tic, and have little relationship to the 
capital needed by the banks.” 

As a general rule, banks which are 
eligible for Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation coverage should not be 
barred from membership in the Federal 
Reserve System by arbitrary require- 


ments. 
a 7 o 


The Gold Question 


Already matters of record are the 
assurances of President Truman and 
Secretary of the Treasury Snyder that 
no increase in the price of gold, or 
devaluation of the dollar, is contem- 
plated, and the President’s broader 
statement that there would not be any 
currency manipulation while he is in 
office. 

To this now may be added the 
interesting testimony of Thomas B. 
McCabe, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, before the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report. 

In answer to the questions, ““What 
would be the principal advantages and 
disadvantages of restoring circulation 
of gold coin in this country? Do you 
believe this should be done?” Mr. 
McCabe stated: “The advantages 
which might be gained by restoring the 
circulation of gold coin in this country 
are negligible and serious disadvan- 
tages would be incurred. None of the 
important domestic or international 
monetary problems now facing us 
would be appreciably helped toward 
solution. . 


“An overriding reason against mak- 
ing gold coin freely available is that 
no government should make promises 
to its citizens and to the world which 
it would not be able to keep if the 
demand should arise.” 

Mr. McCabe was then asked: 
“Under what conditions and for what 
purposes should the price.eof gold be 
altered? What consideration should 
be given to the volume of gold produc- 
tion and the profits of gold mining? 
What effect would an increase in the 
price of gold have on the effectiveness 
of Federal Reserve policy and on the 
division of power over monetary and 
credit conditions between the Federal 
Reserve and the Treasury?” 

He replied: ‘An increase in the 
price that the United States pays for 
gold would have two major monetary 
results aside from dangerous psycho- 
logical repercussions: (1) the amount 
of the increase with respect to any 
gold purchased would provide mone- 
tary aid from the American economy 
as a whole to producers of gold (largely 
foreign) and- to foreign countries. 
(2) A corresponding addition (again 
with respect to gold purchases) would 
be made to bank reserves, which 
would provide the basis for a manifold 
expansion of credit that might be 
highly inflationary.” 

Regarding manipulation in the price 
of gold generally, he added: “Any 
change in the dollar price of gold, 
either up or down, would have the 
following important effects: (1) Unless 
accompanied by a proportionate change 
in the price of gold in terms of all other 
currencies, it would dislocate the en- 
tire pattern of foreign exchange rates; 
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(2) it would change the dollar value 
of existing gold reserves, both «at 
home and abroad; (3) it would alter 
the profitability, and thus the level of 
production, of the gold mining indu;- 
try; (4) it would change the dollar 
value of this country’s gold stock and 
all future additions to it, and thus be 
a basis for monetary expansion or 
contraction; and (5) it would consti- 
tute a major change in U. S. monetary 
policy, with unforeseeable psychologi- 
cal effects. 

“Changing the dollar price of gold 
would inevitably weaken the high 
confidence that this country’s currency 
universally enjoys.” 


o 


SEC Changes 


Important changes in the Securities 
Act of 1933 and the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 will be sought by 
the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in the next session of Congress. 

Amendments to the Securities Act 
of 1933, now being worked out by the 
SEC, the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation and the National Association 
of Securities Dealers, would facilitate 
the offering of newly-registered issues. 

Amendments to the 1933 act, as 
proposed by the SEC, would: 

1. Permit immediate solicitation of 
offers to sell a new issue. At present 
an originating house cannot offer the 
issue until the SEC has approved the 
registration statement. The interval, 
known as the “cocoon stage,”’ would be 
modified. 

2. Provide that on the effective 
date, a broker can sell the issue to a 
customer if he had seen a prospectus 
at least 24 hours before its approval 
by the SEC. 

3. Simplify the offering prospectus 
to eliminate much of the cumbersome 
information now required by the act. 

Amendments to the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 would strengthen 
the hand of the commission with re- 
gard to unregistered securities. Sec- 
tion 5 of the 1934 act would be 
strengthened to cover companies with 
300 or more stockholders and $3,000,- 
000 of assets. 

So-called unlisted issues having the 
300 stockholder requirements and $3,- 
000,000 in assets would be subject to 
registration under the 1934 act. If the 
strengthening amendment is adopted 
these concerns would be required to 
file registration statements with the 
commission, be subject to its proxy 
rules and requirements affecting trans- 
actions by so-called “‘insiders.”’ 
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The Loan Trend 


The seasonal expansion in commer- 
cial loans is expected to continue /or 
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Good Impressions 


N impressive, dignified bank building is a 
A powerful element in securing favorable public 
reaction. But equally important is the quality of the 
safety paper upon which your checks are printed 
... for every day these representatives of your bank 
are reaching hundreds of potential customers. 
» » In selecting your check paper consider this 
significant fact: A great majority of America’s 
leading banks specify La Monte Safety Papers. 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON 


NUTLEY * NEW JERSEY 


“zaMtowe 


SAFETY PAPER FOR CHECKS 








the balance of the year, but the total 
outstanding, with the exception of con- 


sumer loans, will be lower than a year 


ago. 

At present commercial loans, in- 
cluding business, agricultural and in- 
dustrial, total about $13,700,000,000, 
or about $1,700,000,000 below the peak 
level of last year. Commercial loans 
began declining after the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index of industrial pro- 
duction reached its peak in December, 
1948, reaching the low point about 
mid-July. The trend was then re- 
versed after one of the longest periods 
of decline in Reserve Board history. 


Despite the easy money policy pur- 
sued by the Treasury Department to 
finance the multi-billion dollar deficit 
for 1950, there is some caution in 
lending. At the same time bankers 
report that the demand for bank funds 
is relatively mild. 

Dictating the cautious policy on the 
part of borrowers and the banks is 
uncertainty over business and the 
threat of higher taxes next year. Presi- 
dent Truman now faces the prospect of 
a 1950 deficit of $5,500,000,000 and 
has stated on numerous occasions that 
taxes, corporate as well as individual, 
must be raised. 
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Real estate as well as consumer loans 
have increased over a year ago. Real 
estate borrowing currently totals $4,- 
200,000,000 as against $3,993,000,0:00 
a year ago. 

Consumer loans, however, are creat- 
ing concern for the Reserve Board 
and bankers. Total consumer credit 
reached $16,804,000,000 on September 
30, an increase of $346,000,000 or 
2 per cent over the amount outstand- 
ing a month earlier. Although the 
greater part of the rise was in install- 
ment sale credit, some expansion 
occurred in other classifications. Since 
early spring the total outstanding has 
been about one-tenth above the year- 
ago levels. 

Installment sale credit in September 
rose 3 per cent to an estimated total 
of $9,888,000,000 at the month end. 
Automobile sale credit originating at 
dealers rose at a somewhat less rapid 
rate than in the preceding month, but 
the dollar gain of $122,000,000 was 
larger than for any other class of con- 
sumer credit. 

Sd + + 


Housing Legislation 


Senator John J. Sparkman (D., 
Ala.) has disclosed that he intends to 
introduce new housing legislation at 
the second session of the 81st Congress 
which convenes next January. 

Mr. Sparkman will propose joint 
participation by Government and pri- 
vate enterprise in home financing, 
based on the experiment conducted in 
Sweden and other European countries 
which he recently visited. 

He said that Sweden impressed him 
as having best solved its housing 
problems under a system which that 
country’s authorities have worked out 
by which private enterprise handled 
the first mortgage of 60 per cent of the 
value of the property at 3 per cent 
interest, and then financed a second 
mortgage of 10 per cent more at 
4 per cent. 


Under the Swedish plan, the Gov- j 


‘ernment then takes over with a third 
mortgage of 20 per cent at 2% per 
cent interest. In some cases, if the 
individual cannot finance the remain- 
ing 10 per cent, the Government takes 
a fourth loan or even a subsidy. 

Mr. Sparkman pointed out that this 
plan may not be acceptable, but it was 
an excellent example of joint participa- 
tion of Government and private capi- 
tal, aiding in encouraging home con- 
struction by “‘middle income’”’ families. 


o o o 


Farm Outlook: 


Gross farm income in 1950 may be}, 


10 per cent below the 1949 level, 


estimated by the Bureau of Agricul-|) 


tural Economics at $35,300,000,000. 
“The general demand for farm 
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statement-ledger end lock 
automatically warns oper- 


ator when last posting line is reached 
—regardless of length of form. 


new simplified single function 
motor bars automatically 


select proper posting column. All new 
positive balances print automatically. 


feather-touch motor bars 
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duce errors caused by fatigue. 
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products is likely to remain fairly high 
next year, but at a slightly lower level 
than in 1949,” the BAE reports. “It 
is expected that the need for large 
exports of some of the important 
commodities like’ wheat, tobacco, and 
cotton will continue through most of 
the year.” 

However, the slight downward tend- 
ency in economic activity and em- 
ployment throughout most of 1949 is 
expected to continue next year, exert- 
ing a further downward pressure on 
domestic demand and farm prices. 

The severe restrictions in dollar 
expenditures by foreign countries will 


play an important role in export farm 
income. The United Kingdom has 
already cut dollar imports by about 
25 per cent, and other countries are 
expected to take similar steps. 

The recent announcement by the 
Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion permitting the United Kingdom 
to spend dollars in Canada for wheat 
and other coarse grains is another 
factor contributing to farm income in 
the United States. 

“The total volume of farm market- 
ings is likely to be slightly less next 
year than in 1949,” the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics forecasts. ‘‘Al- 
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there’s always a starR 


at Christmas 


|, on throughout the world at Christmas the 
hopes and the hearts of men ride high — lifted perhaps 
towards the heavens in memory of the one brightest star 
of all that blazed over Bethlehem long years ago. Some- 
how the air clears a little at Christmas. No matter what 
storms may threaten, or what thunder of crisis sweeps 
across the skies of the world, there’s always one clear star 
at Christmas. 


There are stars to be found in the sparkling eyes of little 
children, on the Christmas trees in cottage and mansion 
alike, in the heavens above, and in the hearts of men of 
good will everywhere. 
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though the large 1949 crops will help 
to maintain the level of crop market- 
ings in the first half of the year, the 
production control programs now in 
prospect probably will result in lower 
crop sales during the latter part of 1950 
than in the same period this year; and 
crop marketings for the year as a 
whole may be somewhat below 1949. 

“The volume of livestock and live- 
stock products marketed next year, 
however, may be slightly greater than 
that marketed this year. Sales of 
poultry and eggs and marketings of 
dairy products are likely to be about 
as high as 1949. Hog marketings in 
1950 may exceed this year because of 
the relatively large 1949 pig crop and 
the expected large 1950 spring crop. 
Total marketings of meat animals 
next year may be a little larger than 
those of this year.” 
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RFC Loan Analysis 


The wide publicity received recently 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration for its $44,400,000 loans to 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation and Kaiser- 
Frazer Sales Corporation has some- 
what obscured the original purpose of 
the RFC act to supply funds to small 
businesses which are unable to obtain 
working capital from private sources. 

An analysis of applications and loans 
approved by the RFC reveals that 
“‘dollar-wise’”’ more funds went to 
large business, but the volume of small 
loans, although small, is representative. 

For example, an analysis of the 
RFC’s operations for the third quarter 
of 1949 shows that business loan appli- 
cations received totaled 3,230 during 
that period. The agency approved 
1,273 of these applications for a total 
of $205,000,000 disbursed. 

Of the $205,000,000 the RFC por- 
tion measured $177,600,000, the bal- 
ance representing participations by 
banks. 

A breakdown of loan applications 
approved shows that 650 were for 
$25,000 or less; 206 were for $5,000 or 
less. The balance was for loans of 
$100,000 or less. 

Only 28 of the loans approved were 
for more than $1,000,000, but repre- 
sented 60 per cent of the volume. 

Harvey J. Gunderson, RFC director, 
testifying before the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report, said that 
about 40 per cent of outstanding busi- 
ness loans have been made to three 
borrowers—Henry J. Kaiser, Kaiser- 
Frazer and its subsidiary Kaiser- 
Frazer Sales Corporation, and Lustron 
Corporation. 

In addition, other large loans 1n- 
clude Glenn L. Martin, $11,700,000; 
Reynolds Metals, $30,700,000; North- 
west Airlines, $9,143,000. 
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THE PERSONALITY SPOTLIGHT 

















JAMES E. SHELTON 


New A. B. A. vice-president 


As vice-presidential running mate 
to President F. Raymond Peter- 
son, the A. B. A. has selected one of 
California’s ablest bankers. 

Equipped with a legal background, 
James E. Shelton joined the Se- 
curity-First National Bank of Los 





Angeles 30 years ago. First an 
officer in the trust department, he 
later advanced from secretary to 
vice-president and secretary, then 
to chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. In 1946 he was named presi- 
dent of this fast-growing bank, now 
the eighth largest in the nation. 

Nor has his activity been limited 
to this successful bank career. He 
has long been prominent in associ- 
ation work. In the A. B. A. he has 
been a member of the Executive 
Council and the Federal Legislative 
Council. In the Association of Re- 
serve City Bankers he has been a 
trustee of the Banking Research 
Fund. In 1942-43 he was president 
of the California Bankers Associ- 
ation. Currently he is president of 
the California State Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The new A. B. A. treasurer is 
Glenn L. Emmons, president of 
The First State Bank, Gallup, New 
Mexico. Active in various commit- 
tees of the A. B. A., Mr. Emmons has 
also served as president of the New 
Mexico Bankers Association. 

Advanced to the presidency of the 





National Bank Division is William 
B. Gladney, president, Fidelity Na- 
tional Bank, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. The new vice-president is 
L. C. Bucher, president, Lincoln 
National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

President of the State Bank Divi- 
sion is 
Claude E. 
Bennett, 
president, 
Tioga 
County 
Savings 
and Trust 
Company, 
Wellsboro, 
Pennsyl- 
vania. 
J.Q. Mc- 
Adams, 
president, 
Winters 
state 
Bank, Winters, Texas, is Division 
vice-president. 

Heading the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division is Rowland R. Mc- 
Elvare, senior executive vice-presi- 











GLENN L. EMMONS 


Presidents of the A. B. A. Divisions (top) and their vice-presidential running mates 


W. B. GLADNEY 





L. C. BUCHER 
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R. R. McELVARE 


W. A. RECKMAN 


J. W. REMINGTON 
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dent of the Bank for Savings, New 
York City. Vice-president is Wil- 
liam A. Reckman, president, West- 
ern Bank & Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati. 

John W. Remington, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of the Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Roches- 
ter, New York, is now president of 
the Trust Division. The vice-presi- 
dent is Raymond H. Trott, presi- 
dent, Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, Providence, Rhode Island. 

The State Association Section is 
headed by Andrew Miller, execu- 
tive secretary, Washington Bankers 
Association, Seattle. Ralph Fon- 
taine, executive secretary of the 


Kentucky Bankers Association, is 
vice-president. 
Two A. B. A. staff promotions 


have been announced. John De 
Jong, for the past five years assistant 


J. DE JONG 


E. C. ZORN, Jr. 





GEORGE DENNISTON 











A. L. STAPLES 


Elevated to top posts at the American National Bank, Mobile 


director of the News Bureau, has 
been advanced to associate director 
by the Executive Council. Eugene 
C. Zorn, Jr., a member of the 
A. B. A. staff for eight years, is now 
secretary of the Commerce and 
Marine Commission. He was for- 
merly assistant secretary. 


* 


George Denniston has been ad- 
vanced from executive vice-president 


to president of the American Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, 
Mobile, Alabama, and A. L. Staples 
has been elevated from vice-chair- 
man to chairman of the board. These 
vacancies were created by the death 
of Harold S. Denniston. 

In succeeding his father, George 
Denniston is well qualified to carry 
on the family banking tradition. He 
joined the bank as a runner in 1934. 

Mr. Staples, who has been vice- 
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SAVES FOR COAT IN 


CHRISTMAS CLUB, ENDS 
WITH BANK ACCOUNT 


Writes Miss Edna C. Barron, New 
York, New York: “I wanted a fur 
coat that cost $500, so | started 
a five-year plan to purchase it by 
saving $2.00 a week in the Christ- 
mas Club. My friends were 
amused that | was saving on my 
small salary of $20 a week, but 
1 persisted and completed my 
goal. | settled for a $28 wool 
coat and am continuing to build 
my bank account. The $800 | now 
have sure looks good to me and 
my friends don’t laugh any more. 
Many of them have become Christ- 
mas Club members.” 





CHR 


DISPLAY THIS ORIGINAL 
CHRISTMAS CLUB EMBLEM 


BUILDS SAVINGS 


December, 1949 
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CHRISTMAS CLUB HELPS 
VETERAN START CAREER 


Writes Carleton P. Adams, Keene, 
New Hampshire: “I was a mar- 
ried Navy veteran when I re- 
turned to college on the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. We had nothing in the 
bank, and | knew that I would 
badly need a reserve at gradua- 
tion time to tide us over until | 
could get a job. My wife sug- 
gested Christmas Club and we 
started to save regularly. When 
| left college we had money in 
the bank—enough to enable me 
to find the job | really wanted. | 
call it my graduation present 
from Christmas Club.’ 





A NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COTTAGE, THANKS TO 
CHRISTMAS CLUB 


Writes Mrs. Anna M. Reagan, 
Dorchester, Mass.: ‘The special 
dream in our family was a cot- 
tage with a little white fence in 
New Hampshire. We’d rented it 
for a few weeks each year and 
now it was up for sale, but the 
financing seemed impossible for 
us. Then | remembered Christmas 
Club and all the checks I’d put 
back into a savings account. We 
got the cottage, and to my hus- 
band who had been ill and our 
son, Jim, it was like a bit of 
heaven on earth. And it’s all 
ours, thanks to Christmas Club.” 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MEMBERS OF 7 
el a oe FS eg Pt Wr ae Pa | 


@hristn tmas lub, 


Psi y SPONSORED bY. THE INCORPORATED. 


ORGANIZATION CHRISTMAS CLUB 
ORIGINATORS OF THE 
CHRISTMAS CLUB PLAN 


PAYMENT 


NUMBER 
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UNDERSTANDING 
HELPS DREAMS 
COME TRUE 


@ These people and thousands like them all over 
the country have learned the habit of thrift and 
systematic saving through Christmas Club’s human 
relations program. 


@ They have learned that bankers are friendly, 
sympathetic human beings who can help them to 
make their dreams come true and achieve their 
ambitions in life. Most important, they have learned 
to understand the functions of a bank. 


@ Because of this understanding, Christmas Club 
members have started permanent savings ac- 
counts, bought homes, inaugurated new busi- 
nesses, educated their children and opened the 
portals to financial security. They are your cus- 
tomers... your best investment in public relations. 


@ Christmas Club is proud of the part it is playing 
in teaching the habit of thrift to millions of Amer- 
icans. Through its human relations program, 
Christmas Club is constantly bringing more people 
like these to banks from coast to coast—Banks that 
have Christmas Club are Banks that grow. 


S-CLUB 


a corporation 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 


341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
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chairman of the board for several 
years, also has extensive realty and 
insurance interest in Mobile. He is 
a former president of the Alabama 
Bankers Association. 

The career of Harold Denniston 
was of unusual interest. At 21 he 
went to South America as a cable 
clerk for W. R. Grace and Co. Im- 
pressed by the opportunities there 
he went into business for himself, 
establishing a flourishing trading 
business in Bolivia and later expand- 
ing into banking and tin mining. 
After the death of his wife he sold 
these interests and returned to the 





United States, where in 1929 he 
established the American National 
Bank in Mobile. In recent years he 
also developed important financial 
interests in Mexico, founding the 
banking house, Financiera Colon, 
S. A., now under the active manage- 
ment of another son, Alexander C. 
Denniston. 


* 


A major New York City bank has 
a new president. He is Charles J. 
Stewart, who now heads The New 
York Trust Company succeeding 
John E£. Bierwirth, recently named 





Resolve Now to Make This 


YOUR LAST ANNUAL TRANSFER HEADACHE! 


Firecaie anson Gone 
[A Raraes Di wr. 0. \ 





Use the DIRECT Approach to Filing— 


DIRECT NAME SYSTEM 


This year, equip your current files with 
“Y and E” DIRECT NAME Filing System 
and say goodbye to record transfer 
headaches. 


Next year, at transfer time, you simply 
move the entire contents of your file into 
storage, except for the metal tab guides. 
You re-use these sturdy guides year in 
and year out in the current files. 

The inexpensive miscellaneous folders 
that you transfer become the guides for 
your transferred records. With a new set 
of miscellaneous folders for your current 
files, you are all set for the new year. 

All year you enjoy the advantages of 
“Y and E” DIRECT NAME filing and find- 
ing. This simple system is entirely logical 
—you find by alphabet and file by num- 
ber. Anybody who can count and knows 
the alphabet can accurately operate the 
DIRECT NAME System. 





Illustration shows single drawer set of 25 
divisions. Other sets available up to 10,000 
er more alphabetic subdivisions. Consult 
the classified section of telephone directory 
for your nearest “Y and E” dealer. Look un- 
der Filing Equipment or Office Equipment. 
Or you may write us at the address below. 





WRITE DIRECT for free 
folder, Office Manual Sec- 
tion 18—‘‘How to Prepare 
for and Transfer Records”, 


YAWRAN Pane MPO 





1044 JAY STREET © Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 




















CHARLES J. STEWART 


New president in Manhattan 


president of National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corporation. Mr. Stewart joined 
the bank in 1930, and since 1934 has 
been a vice-president in charge of 
commercial banking activities at the 
main Office. 

Promotion has also come to the 
well-known Adrian M, Massie, who 
has been elected 
to the newly 
created office of 
executive vice- 
president. 
Since joining 
the bank in 
1934 he has 
been a vice- 
president in 
charge of the 
Investment 
Division. He 
was formerly 
associated with the Bank of America 
in New York and City Bank-Farmers 
Trust Company. 

Both Mr. Stewart and Mr. Massie 
have been on the board of trustees 
since 1945. 


A. M. MASSIE 


e 


Well known along world trade 
routes through personal visits 1s 
Elliott McAllister, who on Janv- 
ary 1 becomes president of The Bank 
of California N. A., San Francisco, 
following the retirement of James J. 
Hunter as the bank’s chief execu- 
tive officer. 

Immediately after graduation from 
the University of California, Mr. 
McAllister joined the bank’s foreign 
department in 1920, later becoming 
its head. During his 30 years of 
experience he has built up an exten- 
sive network of friendly associations 
with export and import houses, and 
in banking circles in this country and 
overseas. In 1928 he was elected 
assistant cashier, vice-president 1n 
1940 and member of the board of 


Burroughs Clearing House 














New Chattanooga Bank is 
Center of Attraction with 
THE FINEST IN MODERN 
SAFEKEEPING EQUIPMENT 







Stainless Steel 

Vault Entrance plus 
safe deposit box 
facilities and 

vault ventilator 
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rod- 
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e of 
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the 
who Stainless Steel 
Drive-In Depository 


North Chattanooga Branch, 
Hamilton National Bank 
—Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Rotary Night Depository = = ltt 
with inner Safety Door 


erica 


mers J THERE ARE MANY REASONS WHY 


you, too, should call “Herring-Hall—” for 





se all your bank equipment needs. 
stees 
The H-H-M vault entrance offers the ultimate in security . . . with its 
exclusive, improved interlocking method of making the vestibule an integral a 
part of the vault masonry. _ ‘ 
trade ‘ ‘ : 6-hr. certified 
* The H-H-M Drive-In Depository offers greater freedom of architec- fire-resistive 
an tural design, with a choice of projected or flush-to-wall installation. Record Vault Entrance 
a - 
Bank The H-H-M Rotary Night Depository has an inner safety door—plus 
ciSCO, protection against depository thefts. 
es J. a , 
naitiate Every H-H-M fire-resistive record room entrance is the modern non- 
| grout type and certified by Underwriters’ Laboratories. WRITE FOR 
from When you’re ready, we'll be glad to give you the benefit of our engineer- THESE TODAY 
Mr. ing counsel and experience in the selection, and installation, of any equip- "Guide for Planning Modern 
reign ment you may require . . . no obligation. enndeancedll 
ming —a reference manual that out- 
rs of lines fundamentals for con- 


struction of modern vaults— 
illustrates important improve- 
ments in equipment. 


ord | HERRING - HALL - MARVIN SAFE COMPANY 
‘- Sonera Ooficed & o; 


""New Customer Appeal. . . 
H-H-M Drive-in Depository" 


d —gives whole story on this new 
ecte idea in banking, with complete 
it in | HAMILTON OHIO specifications and engineering 
rd of { 4 drawings of four designs. 
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Save time 


and money with 


PARSONS 
MECHANO FORM 





Most accounting and record-keeping jobs can 
be done better at low cost on these fine, 
50% new cotton fiber papers and cards. 


There'll be no re-writing because of worn 
records if you use Parsons Mechano Form. 
Can be erased readily with chemicals, rubber 
or scratcher, leaving a smooth surface the 
same color. There are seven colors in both 
sheets and cards so each class of record can 
be indicated by the color used. It takes a 
clean, sharp entry with no smudging. Ink 
will not run on the fibers. It will stand 
rigid in your files. 


Mechano Form was engineered to the specifi- 
cations of America’s leading manufacturers 
of bookkeeping equipment. Its smooth, no- 
glare surface — so easy on the eyes — makes 
it ideal, as well, for hand posting. 


“How to Make Your Records Legible and Lasting” 


This is the title of a free booklet that gives 
the answers on papers for ac- 
counting and record-keeping 
purposes. It tells what types 
of paper or card to use for 
various applications and‘ gives 
still more valuable hints on 
saving time, effort and paper. 


© prc 1949 
eee el ee ee oe 





PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 125 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please send me, free, without cost or obligation, 
your booklet “‘How to Make Your Records Legible 
and Lasting.” 


= 





(PLEASE PRINT) 


Organization 
or Company 





Street. 





City or 
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ELLIOTT McALLISTER 








JAMES J. HUNTER 


A noteworthy banking career of 51 years is completed 


directors two years ago. He is a 
veteran of World War I and member 
of a pioneer California family. 

Completing a notable banking 
career of over 51 years, the past 27 
years with The Bank of California, 
Mr. Hunter recently asked to be 
relieved of all banking duties, having 
served at the request of the board for 
several years beyond the normal 
retirement age. He joined the bank 
as foreign exchange teller in 1922, 
became head of the foreign depart- 
ment, and in 1938 was elected presi- 
dent. 

. 


Recent promotions at Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank, Chicago, include 
the advancement of Errett Van 
Nice to vice-president. An assistant 
vice-president since 1945, he is a 
member of the loaning division which 
handles the bank’s Eastern and 
Southeastern business. 

In the banking department, Kent 


' Duncan has been elevated from 


assistant cashier to assistant vice- 
president. Thomas C, Barnes has 
moved from assistant secretary to 
assistant vice-president in the trust 
department, and Robert H. Long 
is now assistant secretary. 


¢ 


A recent trend in California has 
been the establishment of new in- 
dependent banks, counteracting the 
expansion of branch banking. Another 
addition to the growing roster of 
independent banks is the Southern 
Commercial and Savings Bank, Pasa- 
dena, which opened September 17. 

Heading the institution is Arthur 
O. Garrett, formerly president of 
the Pasadena First National Bank. 
Edward L. Olmstead, executive 
vice-president, was also formerly 
associated with that _ institution. 





Other officers include Earl Grimes, 
Henry F. Brewer, Jr., and Paul R, 
Kidd, vice-presidents, and William 
L. Riedell, vice-president, cashier 
and secretary. 

* 


Ellis B. Ridgway, Jr., has been 
named a vice- 
president of Corn 
Exchange Na- 
tional Bank & 
Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. For- 
merly an assistant 
vice-president, he 
heads the bank’s 
consumer credit 
department. He 
is vice-chairman 
of the Commit- 
tee on Consumer Credit of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association. 


E.B. RIDGWAY, Jr. 


+ 


Bank open houses to observe anni- 
versary milestones are not uncom- 
mon, but the one held recently at 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank 
in Edison, Nebraska, to celebrate 
20 years of successful operation had 
its unusual aspects. 

A large number of friends and well- 
wishers called to congratulate Mer- 
lin R. Garey, vice-president, who 
took charge of the bank a month after 
its predecessor institution had _be- 
come defunct in 1929. The increase 
in deposits from $104,476 to nearly 
$550,000 in the 20-year interval has 





| Kar 


been a token of the community's | 


confidence and esteem in the bank 
and in Mr. Garey, who has overcome 
a personal handicap that would have 
halted most men engaged in a like 
occupation. 

For Mr. Garey is blind. He lost 
his sight a few years ago as the result 
of. an infection which specialists 
could not locate or check. However, 
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his blindness has not lessened his 
financial acumen, and he has con- TSO TETRA GR nae 
tinued in banking with his wife, 
Cora, who serves as cashier and as 
his “eyes.” Mr. Garey, only 48, 
conducts all the loan business and 


dictates correspondence. He also T F D 1 C 
continues to serve in various Civic he e elle e recommends— 


and church capacities. 








* 


To succeed the late Caleb S. “ALL BANKS SHOULD RESURVEY 


Green as president, The Trenton 
(New got 7. ggg 
elevated Sydney G. Stevens. e 
has been executive vice-president for THEIR SURETY COVERAGE!” 
the past year, coming from the Bank 
of the Manhattan Company, New 
York City, where he was an assistant 





vice-president in the trust depart- For Many Years we have recommended frequent 
ment. He began his career with the surveys to keep pace with a bank’s growth. As a 
Commercial National Bank and : y : 
Trust Company of New York in reminder, and as further evidence of the impor- 
1933. tance of this procedure, we quote briefl from the 
‘ p q y 
es, 


latest F.D.1.C. annual report. 
R. Rollin O. Bishop has been named 





am f president of the American National “Maint fad , iil net 
uéer — Bank of Saint Paul (Minnesota), fol- —_ — of acoqua ial OCreaes — 
lowing the resignation of China known insurable hazards is closely allied to 
R. Clarke. 4 . . . 
* gg RS ee the maintenance of adequate capital... . 
cen with the bank last year, as first vice- iis . : 
ce- B president and director. Previously In 1948, all the banks which required the 
“7 he had a long background of banking assistance of the Corporation were banks in 
_ which defalcations had occurred. 
ny, 
‘or- “The Corporation believes that the boards 
— of directors of all banks should resurvey 
nk’s their surety coverage...” 
dit 
He With the year drawing to a close, it is timely that 
nan . ' 
ait you recheck your bank’s bonding program. You 
enn- will want to make sure it is in line with your bank’s 
present operations. 
ai Call our nearest agent or your own insurance 
om- broker today and benefit by our long experience 
* in serving banks. Our Bank Protection Specialists 
rate can be helpful with your survey. 
had ROLLIN 0. BISHOP 
= Now heads Saint Paul bank 
who 


after , 82d examiner experience. He was 

be- || With Kansas banks for 12 years, later 
-ease |} became chief examiner with the 
early | Kansas State Banking Department, 








AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY . 
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v's ) tional bank examiner. In 1933 he git ee 

we S tiietel ta ac temmiiian af dhe ue He SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
-ome | FDIC, and for 10 years prior to ARF Dependable as America 


have | Joining the American National was 
. like Supervising examiner for the FDIC 
in the Ninth District. 
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Trust Company, Chicago, to assist 
in the general management and 
administration of the trust depart- 
ment. He has been acting as an 
attorney in the legal department. 


* 


Following a recent increase of its 
capital stock from $1,500,000 to 
$3,000,000, the Peoples National 
Bank of Washington, Seattle, has 
also expanded its top executive man- 
agement to cope with “sharply in- 
creased duties and burdens.”’ 

P. A. Strack, president of the 
bank since 1943, has become chair- 
man of the executive committee and 
Joshua Green, Jr., formerly execu- 
tive vice-president, is now president. 
Joshua Green, Sr., continues as 
chairman of the board. 


o 


W. Pat George last month be- 
came president and a director of the 
Lakewood State Bank, Dallas, Texas. 
He comes from the Union National 
Bank, Springfield, Missouri, where 
he has been an assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 

5 


New president of the Southwest 
National Bank of Wichita, Kansas, 
is Macon Dudley, Jr., formerly 








JOSHUA GREEN, JR. 








P. A. STRACK 


Seattle bank spreads top executive responsibility 


cashier of the Exchange National 
Bank of Atchison, Kansas. M. C. 
Naftzger, who has been president 
and chairman of the board remains 
active in the bank’s management 
with the latter title. 


7 


At the Santa Monica (California) 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Rich- 
ard F. Campbell has been appointed 
a vice-president. He formerly was 
an assistant cashier with the Union 




















CWE TE RST 


Little snip! . .. gets the morning mail opened up 


in two shakes! ...cuts down delivery delay,“‘letter-opening lag’’!. . . 
speeds up the whole office operation! The smart-looking desk 
model MailOpener trims a thread-like edge off any size envelope— 
thick or thin—in one easy motion . . . doesn’t damage contents... 
saves so much time and effort, no bank can afford to be without one! 
Call the nearest PB office or write for free folder...right now! 


~ 
Coated 
Sita 


& MAILO 


A PRODUCT OF 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc 


PENER 


= PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 3101 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


... Originators of the postage meter. . 


. offices in 93 cities. 





Bank and Trust Company of Los 
Angeles. Clifford G. Davis, man- 
ager of the new accounts department, 
has been named assistant cashier. 


A. Fleming Winn has retired as 
executive vice-president at the Val- 
dosta office of the Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank in Georgia, bring- 
ing to a close a 43-year banking 
career in that city. His successor is 
James W. Blanchard, who has 
been a vice-president in the Augusta 
office of the bank. 


« 


At the Baltimore (Maryland) Na- 
tional Bank, Nicholas F. Mueller 
and George D. F. Robinson, Jr., 
have been named vice-presidents. 
Carl G. Linke is now assistant 
cashier. 

Sd 


This month Frank C. (Clint) 
Barnhill will round out a full half- 
century with the Wood & Huston 
Bank, Marshall, 
Missouri. He en- 
tered its employ 
on a_ temporary 
job, expecting to 
enter college 
shortly, but now 
69-year-old Vice- 
president and 
Cashier Barnhill 
has about decided 
to make banking 
his career, and to 
give up the college idea. He doesn't 
attach much significance to the 50th 
anniversary mark, but views it as 
just one of several milestones he 
expects to pass before closing his 
desk. 

However, Mr. Barnhill does enjoy 
a distinction of which few can boast. 
He was the former superior of a 
President of the United States. This 





F. C. BARNHILL 
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| Fort Worth Na- 


claim to fame dates back to 1933 
when Mr. Barnhill served as grand 
master of the Masonic Grand Lodge 
in Missouri. A district deputy, who 
succeeded him as grand master, was 
Harry S. Truman. The two men 
remain friends. 


o 


W. E. Tyer has been named 
cashier of The 


tional Bank, Fort 
Worth, Texas, to 
succeed the late 
J. A. Cozby. He 
joined the bank 25 
years ago as a 
transit clerk, pro- 
gressed through 
several depart- 
ments, and earlier 
this year was pro- 





W. E. TYER 


/ moted to assistant vice-president. 


o 


Recently the Industrial Trust 
Company, Philadelphia, had two 
causes for celebra- 
tion. One was the 
60th anniversary 
of its founding. 
The other was the 
50th anniversary 
of the association 
of its presi- 
dent, J. Edward 
Schneider, with 
the bank. He was 
its sixth employee, 
did not receive any 
salary for several paydays, and 
finally was put on the payroll at $2 
a week. Eventually, in 1927, he 
became Industrial’s fourth president. 





J. E. SCHNEIDER 


Sd 


Ernest R. Esch is now correspond- 
ent bank representative in Texas for 
the City National Bank & Trust 
Company, Kansas City, Missouri, 
and Jerald R. Jones has joined the 
bank to serve in a similar capacity in 
Kansas. 


S 


Maxwell Kalb has been promoted 
to assistant vice- 
president by 
Manufacturers 
Trust Company, 
New York City. 
With the bank 25 





years, and for- 
merly, assistant 
secretary, he has 
supervised such 
services as special 
checking ac- 
counts, Christmas 





M. KALB 


} Club, special interest accounts, and 


| Personal gift checks. 
December, 1949 











BRANDT 


A Complete Line of COIN HANDLING 
MACHINES Characterized by... 


SPEED— ACCURACY— DURABILITY 





From the moment coins are de- 
posited with a bank until they are 
paid out, Brandt equipment is a 
great aid to bankers in handling 
coins with utmost speed and abso- 
lute accuracy. 


Brandt Coin Sorters and Counters sort 
and count mixed coins. into separate 
drawers or bags by denomination. 


Coins are counted and deposited in 
wrappers or bags by hand or motor 
driven Brandt Coin Counting and Packag- 
ing Machines. 


The Brandt Automatic Cashier is indis- 
pensable for the rapid paying of coins 
at each teller’s window. 


To round out the line, there are Brandt- 
made coin wrappers and bill straps. 


There you have it. From begin- . 
ning to end there is a Brandt 
product that assures absolute 
accuracy and great speed in the 
coin handling detail of banks. 


BRANDT AUTOMATIC CASHIER CO. 


Watertown, Wisconsin 


BRANDT 


COIN HANDLING 
DEVICES SINCE 
1890 


“BRANDT” and “CASHIER” registered United States Patent Office and Canadian Trade Marks Office 
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@ You who were bankers in the Great Plains 
during the dust-bowl decade know how depos- 
its dried up and collateral blew away. You who 
are bankers now in the semi-arid regions know 
the danger that looms when a dry-season cycle 
returns to soils over-tilled for war-time and 
postwar production. 


Here is a booklet to inspire and encourage 
farmers wherever soil-blowing is part or all of 
their erosion problem. In vivid pictures it shows 
how their soils are vulnerable to both rain and 
wind. It points out how ridges and furrows, 
vegetative cover, stubble-mulch farming, strip 
cropping and contouring, grasses and legumes, 





FULL-COLOR MOVIES 


Motion picture films with sound are available in 16 
mm. size for showing to schools, civic groups, farmer 
meetings, conservation clubs, etc. Some of the subjects 
are terracing, contour farming, pond-building. Send 
for latest edition of ‘‘Visual Education Materials’”—a 
catalog of Case films, booklets, wall charts. Address 
Educational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 










have each its own power to temper the fury of 
wind and water. 


In its sixteen pages, mostly pictures, “Strips 


and Curves” has no room for tedious tech- 


nology. It just shows the need of things to do, 
and their actual doing on actual farms. It gives 
full credit to the Soil Conservation Service, and 
urges that farmers look to the same source for 
technical counsel. 


We'd like you to see a copy of “Strips and 
Curves.” If you can use it to foster better farm- 
ing practices in your area, we'll gladly send you 
a supply. And please remember—Case believes 
that the financing of farm machinery is business 
that belongs to local banks. J. I. Case Co., 
Racine, Wis. 


CASE 
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Small Investor Campaign 


The interest of small investors in 
Canada in the past has centered about 
the wartime Victory Loan and the 
post-war Canada Savings Bond drives, 
the latter being especially designed for 
the individual small investors. Re- 
cently, however, investment dealers, 
banks, and the various stock exchanges 
have considered adopting a line similar 
to that taken by stock exchanges and 
other financial institutions in the 
United States. 

Canada, with its smaller population, 
considers the cost of a campaign such 
as the one used by the New York 
Stock Exchange, prohibitive. Thus, 
no concerted campaign is being waged 
by the stock exchanges to interest the 
small investor or the investment dealer 
| organizations. But individual invest- 
_ ment houses are beginning to deal with 
the problem. 

At Toronto this year, the investment 
house of Wood, Gundy & Company, 
Limited, has held a number of lectures 
on investments. These have been 
designed mainly for the women audi- 
ence, and have been held at the 
theater of the Royal Ontario Museum. 
They started in the spring of 1949, 
with two one-hour lectures, and were 
continued in the autumn with two 
more talks and a third condensed ver- 
sion of the two-hour-long lectures. 
Topics covered included theory of 
investments, the mechanics of invest- 
ing, what factors affect the market, 
examples of how people could invest, 
and how to read a balance sheet. 
About 2,000 Toronto women attended 
the five talks in all. Small advertise- 
ments of the talks were used on the 
women’s pages of the Toronto daily 
newspapers. 

At Kitchener, Ontario, Dattels & 
Company, held a number of lectures 
and also had a booth at the local fall 
pew an innovation for Canadian in- 
| Vestment houses. At Vancouver a 
| group of investment dealers collectively 
| arranged for a course of lectures this 
} past autumn. 

The extension department of the 
| University of Toronto this season is 
) conducting a series of 10 lectures on 

“How to Invest Your Money,” and is 

charging $10 for the series. The talks 

are given in conjunction with the 
educational committee of the Invest- 
ment Dealers Association of Canada. 

Before the war the University of 
+ Toro: to held somewhat similar evening 
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By JAMES MONTAGNES 


SYDNEY G. DOBSON 


JAMES MUIR 





T. H. ATKINSON 


Top management trio at Royal Bank of Canada 


courses, but the 1949 series is the first 
to be held in the post-war era. 

This series deals with the reasons 
for investments, the differences be- 
tween various types of investments, 
understanding the balance sheet and 
the income account, the types of bonds 
and stocks to be selected for security, 
the business cycle, and methods of 
choosing a well balanced group of 
securities. The course is planned to 
give a basic knowledge of investments. 


S « 


Royal Bank Changes 


A lad who ran straight from closing 
day exercises at high school about 
40 years ago to start work as a clerk 
in the Commercial Bank of Scotland 
has reached a pinnacle of commer- 
cial banking as president of The Royal 
Bank of Canada. He is James Muir, 
successor to Sydney G. Dobson, presi- 
dent since 1946, who has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Dobson’s elevation follows some 
49 years of continuous service with 
The Royal Bank of Canada. 

Mr. Muir, big in frame and big in 
mind, with an immense enthusiasm for 
life, is noted for the phenomenal 
amount of work he does with apparent 
ease. In 1945 he was appointed 
general manager of the bank, a posi- 
tion he now relinquishes to become 
president. Mr. Muir has been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors since 1947 
and was elected vice-president in 1948. 

Mr. Muir’s successor to the position 
of general manager, T. H. Atkinson, 


admits that his choice of banking as 
a career was more his mother’s idea 
than his own. He still prides himself 
in having been able to handle the 
machinery in the local lumber mill 
with the best of them, and originally 
had the desire to become a sawyer. 

Mr. Atkinson’s close associates claim 
that his climb to the general manager- 
ship of The Royal Bank of Canada 
was accomplished under his own steam, 
starting with his initial duties as a 
clerk in the Newcastle branch of the 
bank 38 years ago. His steadily-rising 
banking career was interrupted tempo- 
rarily for service in the First World 
War, returning in 1919. In 1938, he 
was appointed supervisor of the Que- 
bec, New Brunswick and eastern 
Ontario branches, becoming the assist- 
ant general manager in 1943. 


° « 7 


Credit Unions 


Canadian credit unions numbered 
2,608 in 1948, with a membership of 
over 850,000 persons, and total assets 
of $250,000,000, according to a report 
just issued by the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Canadian 
credit unions next year will mark the 
50th anniversary of the establishment 
of the first union at Levis, Quebec. 
During 1948 the credit unions made 
loans to members of $130,285,237. 
Deposits and shares at the end of the 
year totaled approximately $140,000,- 
000. 

Quebec province has the greatest 
number of credit unions with a total 
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CLIENTS’ FUTURE? 
...JUST ACROSS THE 


Canadian sorver 


American business men are finding that 
Canada offers them vast opportunities 
for expansion. Here are the figures: 


..- $21 billion 
ieee $3 billion 
wages & salaries.... $7 billion 
gross national product $15 billion 


annual imports , . 
annual exports 


And Canada has immense resources 
yet to be developed—in raw materials 
and abundant, economical power. 


Since 1817, the Bank of Montreal has 
been helping Canada grow... has grown 
with her. We stand ready to answer any 
specific questions you or your clients may 
want to ask, so talk Canada with us. We'll 
be pleased if you will call on us through 
our offices in New York, Chicago or San 
Francisco, or through our Foreign De- 
partment in Montreal. 


* * * 


SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY 

As a starter, this 100-page, fact-filled booklet 
CANADA TODAY, will an- 
swer a great many of your 
questions about Canada’s 
people, her industries and her 
resources. Write today for 
Booklet C-54 to any of our 
U.S. offices,or toourForeign 
Department in Montreal. 


‘WY RANK’ . BANK oF 


wees MONTREAL 


Canada’s First Bank 









‘ NEW YORK --------- 64 Wall St. 
° CHICAGO -- - - - - 27 S. La Salle St. 
e SAN FRANCISCO - 333 California St. 

HEAD OFFICE LONDON 
MONTREAL 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2 

° 9 Waterloo Place, S. W. 1 
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RESOURCES OVER $2 BILLION 
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InCanada since 1817... In U.S. since 185g 


of 1,078 with over half a million mem- 
bers and assets of $205,000,000. On- 
tario is next with 371 credit unions, 
95,000 members and $16,500,000 in 
assets. There are 21 central credit 
unions, at least one in each province, 
where individual credit unions and 
co-operatives may deposit surplus 
funds and make loans as needed. 


+ . ¢ 


Temporary Solution 


i‘ When it was decided recently to 
remodel and enlarge the branch of the 
Royal Bank of Canada at Islington, 
Ontario, a suburb of Toronto, the 











Teller counter replaces pews 


problem of temporary quarters came 
up. To remodel the branch properly, 
it had to be torn down first. Scouting 
for a temporary place to use as a 
branch, bank officials came across an 
unused church building. The congre- 
gation had built a new church else- 
where, and the old church stood empty. 

The Islington branch of the Royal 
Bank moved into the church, setting 
up a counter in front of the organ. 
That same day the old branch was 
torn down, but the vault was left 
standing. Now the bankers commute 
between the vault some distance from 
the church, and the temporary quar- 
ters in the church. 


Sd « 


New York Branch 
Anniversary 


The first Canadian banking office in 
the United States marked its 90th 
anniversary on November 3, when the 
New York branch of the Bank of 
Montreal at 64 Wall Street, passed 
this milestone. Until 1859 the Bank 
of Montreal, in business since 1817, 
had as its agent in New York, the 
firm of Prime, Ward and Sands. In 
1859 the bank opened its own office at 
23 William Street in a single room. In 














1918 it absorbed the New York oifice 
of the Bank of British North America, 
and in 1922, the Merchants Ban): of 
Canada. Today the Bank of Montreal 
occupies five floors of its 11-siory 
building and annex, the one-time site 
of the buttonwood tree where the first 
stockbrokers organized the New York 
Stock Exchange in 1792. 

In addition to the New York office, 
the Bank of Montreal now also has 
offices at Chicago and San Francisco, 
as well as in London, England. 


° Sd ¢ 


Trust Company Merger 


Huron and Erie Mortgage Corpora- 
tion, head office London, Ontario, has 
purchased the assets and business of 
the Guelph and Ontario Investment 
and Savings Society, head office 
Guelph, Ontario, for $2,273,046. The 
Canada Trust Company has purchased 
the business and assets of the Guelph 
Trust Company for $756,309. H. L. 
Benallick, who has been associated 
with the two Guelph companies for 
many years, will continue as manager 
in Guelph for both Huron & Erie and 
Canada Trust. The staffs of the 
Guelph companies will be retained, 
and the same general policies will be 
followed. 

e £ . 7 


Personal Notes 


Francis Hedley Marsh, chairman of 
the board of the Bank of Toronto, died 
at Toronto after a lengthy illness on 
October 23, at the age of 74 years. 
He had started with the Bank of 
Toronto as a junior, and had held posts 
in branches of the bank in all parts of 
Canada. He became general manager 
in 1938 and president in 1942. He was 
elected chairman of the board in 1948. 

J. G. Hungerford, newly-appointed 
general manager of the National Trust 
Company, Limited, 
Toronto, succeeds 
Terence Sheard, 
who has resigned 
to resume his law 
practice. Mr. Hun- 
gerford, also a law- 
yer, has been with 
National Trust 
since 1929 as a trust 
officer. In 1944 he 





J. G. HUNGERFORD 
manager of the 
trust department, and in 1948 be- 
came assistant general manager. 
James Stewart, general manager of 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, with 
main offices at Toronto, has_ been 
elected a director of the bank. After 
service in various branches of the 
bank, he was promoted to assistant 
general manager in 1937 and ten yeals 
later to general manager 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 











A General Motors contribution 


We Drivers . . . Serves as a “‘clear- 
ing house” for practical driving infor- 
mation sufficiently broad to be useful 
to owners of all makes of cars. The 
eleven chapters of the book include: 
curves and turns, night driving, mist 
and fog, our brakes, driving on hills, 
power and speed, slippery weather, 
city traffic, parking signs and signals. 

Safety suggestions are offered with 
other operating information on the 
basis that the satisfaction and service 
that the owner gets from his car de- 
pends in a great measure upon his 
driving ability. A final chapter is 
devoted to the operation of cars with 
automatic transmissions. 
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booklet designed to provide the general 
information most frequently sought by 
bank customers in relation to wills, 
estates, and trusts. In question and 
answer form, the pamphlet discusses 
the drawing up of wills, the duties of 
executors and trustees, the marital 
status and rights of consort, succession 
duties, living or voluntary trusts, busi- 
ness insurance trusts, management 
service, and estate analysis and plan- 
ting. It also lists services obtainable 
for individuals, as well as corporations, 
firms, and charitable organizations. 


Modern Bank Vaults ...A 
guide for planning bank vaults and 
their construction with a view toward 





December, 1949 


Wills, Estates, Trusts ... A’ 


future requirements. The folder cites 
the fundamentals of modern vault 
design as outlined by engineers of an 
organization with over a century of 
experience in bank vault design, con- 
struction and installation. The brief 
discussion includes the sizes and classi- 
fication of vaults, door thickness, emer- 
gency entrances, steel linings, composi- 
tion of walls, concrete reinforcement, 
ventilation, illumination, and vault 
traffic. Some of the latest improve- 
ments in vault construction, design 
and operation are illustrated. 


Mechanical Messengers ... A 
booklet devoted to the use of pneu- 
matic tubes as they apply to banks 
and other concerns. It explains by 
word and illustration the convenience 
and speed of the tubes in transmitting 
checks, notes, bonds, and mortgages, 
permitting clerical work to be handled 
in less expensive space with service 
immediately available to the main 
banking floor. The booklet also ex- 
plains how tube lines may be installed 
beneath the street to connect separate 
buildings, enabling several branches 
to operate with but one bookkeeping 


Savings and loan protection 
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NAME AND ADDRESS OF YOUR 
ASSOCIATION HERE 











These booklets are available upon 
request, free of charge or obligation, 
under an arrangement whereby the 
requests are referred promptly to the 
producers. Simply address requests 
on bank or company letterhead to 


Booklet Editor 
Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit 32, Michigan 











department, making a single master 
signature file available to all. 


Estate Building Plan ...A 
security investment booklet written to 
assist the business or professional man 
who wishes to put savings to work to 
build an estate. The three essentials 
for estate building discussed include: 
a savings account for reserves, an 
insurance program for protection, and 
an investment program for income and 
capital growth. 

The success of the plan is based on 
professional selection and supervision, 
systematic investment plus dollar aver- 
aging, compounding income, and 
speeding growth through formula tim- 
ing. 


The Investor’s Problem ... A 
bank vice-president, discussing the 
needs and wants of the American in- 
vestor, analyzes the reasons for the 
investors’ lack of interest in the capital 
market today. He points to the over- 
regulation of the security markets, the 
inadequacy of our investment banking 
and brokerage machinery, and our 
present tax structure as some of the 
more serious handicaps affecting the 
investment picture. He cites the in- 
vestment values of common stock in 
relation to cash, savings deposits, and 
fixed income securities, and predicts 
the eventual resumption of investment 
interest in common stock securities. 


Are Your Savings Insured?... 
A question and answer pamphlet of 
interest to savings and loan or building 
and loan associations and co-operative 
banks now carrying insurance through 
the Federal Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation. The pamphlet is 
written for general distribution to 
customers, informing them of the 
advantage of keeping their savings in 
an institution insured through the 
FSLIC, and discusses the types of 
accounts insured, the coverage re- 
ceived, and the protection afforded. 
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| when you buy 


Burroughs _ 
Microfilming |/ 


you know its 











right for You| 








Burroughs microfilming is installed in your business to do 
the exact job you seek. 


That’s because Burroughs always fits its business machines 
to the work at hand. More than 60 years’ experience in 
helping businesses to save time, save money, and get work 
done accurately has given Burroughs this know-how in 
applying any business machine to a specific need. 


This same know-how comes with Burroughs microfilming 
—whether it is used for recording items in a bank, for 
billing in a department store, or for creating space-saving, 
easily accessible archives of records for a manufacturer 
or other business house. 


You are sure, too, of continued, dependable operation of 
this precision-built equipment. The nationwide availability 
of Burroughs service makes certain that skilled assistance 
is right at your elbow whenever you need maintenance 
help. And Burroughs has 22 strategically located process- 
ing centers to give prompt service in developing films. 
These centers have the best equipment and expert tech- 





nicians to assure film processing of the highest quality. 


THE TWO IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROFILM 


5 BASIC ADVANTAGES OF 
BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Saves Space — Normal contents of a 3-drawer 
file is reduced to a one-hundred-foot roll 
of 16 mm. microfilm. 


Saves Time—As many as six documents can 
be photographed in one second, using the 
automatic feeder. 


Saves Money —Saves labor, filing equipment, 
storage and working space. 


Assures Accuracy — Photographic accuracy 
is unequalled. 


Burroughs microfilming systems are sold—not rented or 
leased. The savings made possible by outright ownership 
further reduce your costs. For detailed information, call 
your nearest Burroughs office, or write— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





New Exclusive Service! 


If you are photographing documents one 
side only, you can use 8 mm. photography 





Assures Protection — Reducing docu- on 16 mm. film, then have our laboratory 
ments to microfilm protects against { é slit film, and spool it on two 8 mm. reels. 
misfiling, extraction or alteration. . Gives you film images in continuous se- 
Burroughs quence, permits rearrangement in yw 

sequence desired by simple splicing. As 


your Burroughs man. 

















Bell & Howell 


MANUFACTURER 











WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 
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Burroughs © 


- Burroughs Clearing Hous 
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By CHARLES R. ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 


Endorsement Not Forgery 


Three partners in Illinois organized 
a partnership to do business under the 
frm name of Commander Products. 
One of the partners named Lamm had 
previously been doing business under 
the name of Commander Products Co. 
and had an account in the X bank 
under that name. The partnership 
designated the Y bank in the same 
city as the sole depository of partner- 
ship funds. The partnership agree- 
ment provided that all checks and 
other remittances received by the 
partnership should be deposited in the 
partnership account in the Y bank. 

For a period of about eight months 
all checks received by the partnership, 
even though drawn in the name of 
Commander Products Co., were en- 
dorsed in the name Commander Prod- 
ucts and deposited in the partnership 
account. Thereafter Lamm, allegedly 
without the knowledge or consent of 
the other partners, obtained from a 
partnership debtor two checks payable 
to the order of Commander Products 
Co. Lamm endorsed the checks in that 
name and deposited them in his own 
account in the X bank. 

Upon discovering that Lamm had 
thus collected the two partnership 
checks, the other two partners notified 
the drawer and made demand of the 
X bank and the drawee bank that 
payment of the checks be made to the 
partnership. The demand was based 
on the allegation that the endorsement 
of the two checks was forged. Both 
banks declined payment. Thereafter 
the partnership sued the two banks. 

The partnership’s contention was 
that Lamm committed a forgery in 
endorsing the checks which were made 
payable to Commander Products Co., 
the name used by him before entering 
the partnership. Discussing this, the 
Appellate Court of Illinois said: 

“Within the salient provisions of the 
partnership agreement, it seems clear 
to us that Lamm was not only not 
prohibited from endorsing checks pay- 
able to the partnership but was re- 
quired to do so. He certainly had 
ostensible authority to endorse checks. 
The vice of the transaction was not 
the endorsement of the checks, but 

mn’s subsequent failure to deposit 
them ‘n the partnership account. This 
Consti‘uted a violation of duty to his 
Partners, but it did not make his 
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District of Columbia 


endorsement a forgery. 

“The contention that Lamm’s en- 
dorsement constitutes a forgery is 
founded entirely on the premise that 
Lamm had no power to endorse checks 
payable to the partnership for deposit 
to his individual account which was 
not a partnership account. We can 
readily agree that Lamm violated the 
provisions of the agreement as to his 
partners, but it would be a strained 
construction to hold that he had no 
authority to endorse checks which the 
bank, without knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the partnership, was called 
upon to honor. 

“Lamm had done business under the 
name ‘Commander Products Co.’ and 
during that time had an account under 
that name in the X bank. Without 
notifying the bank that they had be- 
come partners of Lamm, the plaintiffs 
had adopted a name deceptively simi- 
lar to Lamm’s trade name, merely 
leaving off the ‘Co.’ Moreover they 
permitted checks payable to the 
partnership to be made payable to the 
name ‘Commander Products Co.,’ 
which was not the name of the partner- 
ship but was Lamm’s individual trade 
name. This, under fundamental prin- 


ciples of law, constituted an estoppel. 
“Plaintiffs certainly permitted Lamm 
to continue to hold himself out as a 
sole trader doing business under the 
name of Commander Products Co., 
and should now be estopped from 
contending that checks issued in that 
name which were the actual property 
of Commander Products, a partner- 
ship, could not be endorsed by Lamm. 
“In view of our conclusion that 
there was no forgery, the doctrine that 
an innocent holder is not. protected 
against forgery does not apply under 
the circumstances of this case.” 
Complaint against the two banks 
dismissed. (Kallison vs. Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank, 86 Northeastern 
Reporter, Second Series, 858.) 


« « . 


Tilegal Consideration 
for Cheeks 


A California man received three 
checks by endorsement of the payee 
thereof. When the checks were not 
paid he sued the drawer. 

At trial it was established that each 
check was complete and regular on its 
face and that all three checks were 
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promptly presented for payment. The 
payee had endorsed and delivered the 
three checks to the plaintiff as pay- 
ment on account of a pre-existing debt, 
so that they were negotiated for a 
valuable consideration. 

After reviewing those facts, 
California court said: 

““We come now to a consideration of 
another requisite necessary to establish 
that the plaintiff was a holder in due 
course, namely, at the time the checks 
were negotiated, did he have notice of 
any infirmity in the title of the payee, 
Mr. Stein?” 

That question arose out of the cir- 
cumstances under which the checks 
were negotiated by Stein to the plain- 
tiff. Stein was part owner of a cafe of 
which plaintiff was manager. During 
three successive days the drawer of the 
checks had been gambling at cards 
with Stein in the cafe and gave the 
three checks to Stein in payment of 
his gambling losses. The drawer testi- 
fied that the plaintiff had been in and 
about the premises while the gambling 
was in progress and had been watching 
Stein and the drawer play. The 
plaintiff denied this, but his denial was 
disregarded by the trial court. 

Discussing the deductions to be 
drawn from these facts, the District 
Court of Appeal said: 


the 


“If the plaintiff had actual knowl- 
edge at the time he received the checks 
that the same were given in payment 
of a gambling debt, then he was not a 
holder in due course because the con- 
sideration for the instruments was 
illegal and the title of the person 
negotiating them was defective. 

“It may be stated as the accepted 
rule, at the present time, that mere 
knowledge of facts sufficient to put a 
prudent person upon inquiry will not 
affect the position of one as a bona fide 
purchaser. More is required, actual 
knowledge unless the ‘circumstances 
or suspicions are so cogent and obvious 
that to remain passive would amount 
to bad faith.’ 

“Conceding that there is no direct 
evidence of actual knowledge, the 
question remains as to whether the 
surrounding circumstances were so 
cogent and obvious that for the plain- 
tiff to remain passive and make no 
inquiry amounted to bad faith on his 
part. 

“When the facts and circumstances 
surrounding the relationship of the 
parties and the circumstances under 
which the checks were given were 
regularly proven, the trial court was 
entitled to draw therefrom the deduc- 
tion that at the time that the checks 
were delivered to him, the plaintiff had 
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knowledge that the checks were with. 
out any consideration and were the 
result of an indebtedness for money 
lost at a gambling game.” 

Judgment for the defendant. (Sas. 
ner vs. Ornstein, 209 Pacific Reporter, 
Second Series, 44.) 
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Directors Cannot Collect 


The particular factual situation in g 
recent IIlinois case is not likely to arise 
today, but the decision itself is ap 
emphatic warning to bank directors of 
the need for the utmost care in their 
dealings with their own bank. 

A bank was in financial difficulty 
and the state bank examiner demanded 
that certain notes amounting to $25,- 
000 be removed from the bank’s port- 
folio as being of doubtful value. 
Accordingly, the directors agreed to 
take out the questionable notes and 
substitute their personal notes for the 
amount of the doubtful assets. 

At the next annual meeting of the 
stockholders a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted providing that the 
directors “be reimbursed for moneys 
spent in said transaction out of re- 
coveries or earnings before any divi- 
dends are declared.” 

Some years later litigation arose in 
which certain directors, now ex-direc- 
tors, and the heirs of deceased direc- 
tors, filed claims against the bank for 
reimbursement. Rejecting the direc- 
tors’ claims, the Illinois court said: 

“In the present case there is no 
record whatsoever that there was any 
promise by the bank to refund or pay 
to the directors any money at any 
time in consideration for giving their 
notes and taking out the undesirable 
notes in the bank, nor is there any 
record of any oral or written promise 
by anyone to reimburse them for what 
the directors did to save the credit 
of the bank. 

“The stockholders had no authority 
to pass a resolution authorizing the 
bank to refund to the directors the 
money which they had advanced. A 
corporation can act only through its 
board of directors and officers. Its 
property is not subject to the control 
of its members or its stockholders. 

“It is a well-known fact that in past 
years hundreds of banks were I 
financial difficulty, and their directors 
were called upon to either pay cash or 
give bankable notes to the bank to 
save it from going into the hands of 
receivership. In most cases the bank |} 
issued debentures promising to repay , 
them for the money that they ad- 
vanced to save the bank, if, and when | 





the bank was able to pay dividends. 
This was made a matter of record and | 
was binding upon the bank to repay 
the directors for the money they had | 
advanced. It seems too bad, under the ) 
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circumstances in the present case, that 
the directors were not properly advised 
of their legal rights, so they could 
properly have protected themselves, 
for the money that they had ad- 
vanced.” 

This case is a reminder that in any 
transaction outside the usual] course 
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BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


little pigs, but we will have to find 
some other expedient. Certain manu- 
factured goods that have been sought 
after abroad cannot be had unless the 
countries seeking them can exchange 
their goods or services for dollars. It 
is hard to realize how popular our 
goods are abroad. I made it my busi- 
ness on this trip to inquire why coun- 
tries short of dollars did not buy in 
other countries. The answer invari- 
ably was that they prefer our products 
because they regard them as superior 
to others, and then we can and do 
make prompt deliveries. 


Sd 


Communism vs. Democracy 


ROBERT G. SPROUL, 

President, University of California, Berke- 

ley, California 

Ultimately, the issues between the 
forces of communism and democracy 
will be decided, but not by armies and 
atomic bombs. Those philosophies 
and those basic principles will eventu- 
ally triumph which have within them 
the power to capture the imaginations, 
lo convince the minds, and to stir the 
emotions —the deep desires— of men 
and women throughout the world. 
_ The people of our nation live in an 
industrial civilization. Business deter- 
mines their national welfare and is, 
therefore, essential to their lives. 
Banking, I need hardly remind this 
company, is essential to business. By 
the very nature of our system, Ameri- 
can bankers are a main source of 
Initiative in our economy, and play a 
most significant part in directing the 
course of our civilization. Conse- 
quently, they have a_ responsibility 
beyond that of most men toward the 
World outside of banks, or even of 
business. They must do all that they 
can to understand the.economic and 
political forces and to strengthen the 
social structure of the communities, 
states, and nations in which they live 
and work. This is more than their 
duty as bankers and their obligation 
as cilizens and leaders. It is, also, 


| 4 thei: privilege and their tradition as a 
ler the ! 


company of men who have done much 
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of business the directors, for the pro- 
tection both of the bank and them- 
selves, should make sure that the deal 
is legally sound and is made a matter 
of record, either on the minutes of the 
board or otherwise. (State Bank of 
Paw Paw vs. Boyle, 87 Northeastern 
Reporter, Second Series, 656.) 


SPEAKS 


to bring the good life to the 150,000,000 
people of the United States. 
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Taxes, Venture Capital 
FRED I. KENT, 
Director, Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, New York 

It is easily seen that while savings 
represent the’*key to economic freedom 
and progress, venture capital taken 
from savings is the master key that 
opens the way for the multitude to 
better its standard of living and those 
with small incomes to share in this 
movement and increase their wealth. 

So we find throughout the United 
States that until high taxation began 
to destroy venture capital, we were 
moving forward in leaps and bounds 
until we had outstripped the rest of 
the world. Now, however, we have 
reached a point where we are marking 
time while we are finding a way to 
reduce the great expenditures of gov- 
ernment that have called for the high 
taxation that is beginning to strangle 
our nation. 

Those whose savings have been 
sufficiently great to warrant using 
some proportion as venture capital 
have lost their urge to do so. When 
risks are great —as is true when first 
undertaking the production of many 
things that later become essentials —if 
government is going to take the profit 
if there is a profit and the individual 
has to meet the loss when there is a 
loss, there is no inducement for those 
who could venture capital to do so. 
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National Banking 
W. W. CAMPBELL, 
‘President, National Bank Division, Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, and President, 
National Bank of Eastern Arkansas, For- 
rest City, Arkansas 
More significant than the moderate 
fluctuations in the asset totals of na- 
tional banks was the enlargement of 
certain powers to achieve farther 
reaching results. The year was notable 
in this respect. 
Lending powers were broadened, 
and, likewise, investment and under- 
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Although Pittsburgh’s greatest renown 
is associated with industrial achievements, 
the city provides many notable cultural ad- 
vantages for its residents. It is the home of 
Carnegie Institute, comprising famed art 
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Its Phipps Conservatory, Allegheny Ob- 
servatory and Buhl Planetarium are out- 
standing. It has a fine Symphony and 
annually presents the world’s greatest 
musicians. A proposed new Civic Theatre 
will be unique among open air amphi- 
theatres. Five colleges and many other 
cultural features are available. 

These facilities are vital to those who 
plan new operations in Pittsburgh. And it 
is also important to know that one of the 
nation’s largest banks has the facilities 
and the desire to co-operate with you on 
projects in this area. Your inquiries will 
be welcomed. 
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writing authority expanded in the 
fields of: 

1. Slum clearance and construction 
loans. 

2. Underwriting and investment in 
housing projects. 

3. Underwriting privileges with re- 
spect to securities of the World Bank. 

This brief statement, while sounding 
a note of moderate caution, in the 
exercise of these new, broad privileges, 
touches also upon various elements 
contributing to the present gratifying 
position of national banking. It points 
out some of the formulas, which have 
been devised to make national bank 
funds available for new purposes. 

There is no likelihood that it will 
fail to perform that service in full. 
A more apparent possibility is that it 
may overreach in one respect.—that 
it may be under great pressure to make 
more and more leans and investments 
with primary reliance upon third 
parties and with but little upon the 
immediate obligors. Such a_ policy 
makes assistance available for projects 
which sometimes may be unable to 
support themselves, and thus attempts 
to give stability to purposes lacking in 
that quality. Employment of a modest 
volume of bank funds in this manner 
is recognized as entirely proper and 
commendable. 


State Banking 
FRANK L. KING, 


President, State Bank Division, American 
nkers Association and President of the 
California Bank, Los Angeles 

I should like to draw your attention 
to the number one project of the State 
Bank Division, which, to most of us, 
is known as the famous merger or bank 
conversion bill. During the course of 
the hearings held on the bill, some 
objections were interposed by the 
Federal Reserve Board. Reconsidera- 
tion of the issues eventually brought 
about a meeting of minds; and I am 
confident that in spite of discouraging 
reports, our years of work on this much 
needed legislation will be rewarded. 

I know that banking services, as 
such, are intangible. They are, how- 
ever, a very important and merchanta- 
ble facility; and I firmly believe in 
reaching out to sell these facilities to 
the public. As our state and national 
banks reach into every walk of life, it 
is essential that we always be mindful 
of this obligation. The manner in 
which we invite business, the treatment 
we accord it when it is on the books, 
and the handshake with which we greet 
the depositor when he enters our estab- 
lishment —all go into doing the job. 

Let us ask ourselves some questions 
regarding banking hours and banking 
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days. In several of our larger cities, 
as the result of enabling state legisla- 
tion, Saturday is now spoken of and 
has become known as bankless day! 
Frankly, I do not know the answer to 
this knotty problem, and I do not 
want it presumed that I appear as an 
advocate in defense of or opposed to 
Saturday banking; but I wonder if we 
have explored to its fullest the advisa- 
bility of this no-Saturday banking. 
Sf] 


Dual Bank System 
MAURICE C. SPARLING, 

State Superintendent of Banks of Cali- 

fornia, San Francisco, California 

I believe that the incorporators of a 
bank should have a free choice to 
select the type of supervision, national 
or state, that they desire and that they 
believe best fits their needs. 

In my opinion, there is no more rea- 
son for doing away with the state 
banking system than there would be 
for abolishing the national system. In 
fact, one of our primary reasons in 
protecting the maintenance of our 
dual banking system is our knowledge 
that if there existed but one banking 
system, the national banking system, 
the process by which the Federal 
Government might take over the en- 
tire banking structure of the nation 
would be very much simplified. 

If the time ever comes, however, 
when we are unable to further main- 
tain our dual banking system, and 
have to have but one system, by all 
means, let’s insist that that one sys- 
tem be the state system. Without the 
dual banking system, this would be 
our only security as against the total 
nationalization of banking. 

Sd 


Savings, Mortgages 
WILLIAM A. MARCUS, 


President, Savings and Mortgage Division, 

American Bankers Association, and Senior 

Vice-president, American Trust Company, 
San Francisco 


Particularly noticeable during the 
past year has been the _ increased 
interest shown by our member banks 
in school savings banking. There are 
now approximately 400 bank deposi- 
tories active in school savings, covering 
approximately 4,500 schools and two 
million pupil depositors. 

Both at national and local levels, 
bankers have greatly risen in public 
esteem through their unselfish efforts 
to keep the economy of the nation ona 
sound basis. Special emphasis, of 
course, is laid on the part played by 
savings bankers who have steadfastly 
encouraged both young and old to set 
aside part of. their income. 

Apart from government controls and 
the threat of government competition, 
the mortgage situation seems quite 
healthy. There are ample savings 
funds seeking employment in_ real 
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estate loans at competitive rates. A 
veteran or other person seeking to 
purchase a home needs only a modest 
down payment, a good reputation, and 
an ability to service his debts in order 
to obtain a long term, low interest rate 
loan from any of the three large groups 
of private institutional lenders. 

There is absolutely no need of direct 
government lending as proposed in 
the Sparkman-Spence Bill now before 
Congress. There is no more reason to 
fix the interest rate on real estate 
credit by government decree than to 
have Uncle Sam regulate the price of 
neckties or canned peaches. 
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Mortgage Costs 
WILLIAM A. RECKMAN, 

President, Western Bank and Trust Com- 

pany, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Studies which have come to the 
attention of the real estate committee 
reveal that the cost to cover expenses 
of acquiring and servicing loans and 
to provide a proper reserve for losses 
is at least 1144 per cent of the interest 
received on the total portfolio for a 
current year. A bank which received 
444 per cent gross return from mort- 
gages would thus show a net return of 
about 3 per cent. 

For the year 1948, it was determined 
that the average cost of producing 
mortgage business of two large and 
active banks in the New York area 
amounted to approximately one-quar- 
ter of one per cent. This estimate was 
reached only after careful cost studies. 
It involved the activities concerned 
with acquiring conventional loans as 
well as the slightly larger costs which 
were required with FHA loans and 
G. I. loans. 

The second component of the total 
costs of the mortgage activity includes 
regular expenses involved in servicing 
loans that have been acquired. Again 
a proportionate share of the bank’s 
overhead expenses are included as well 
as the normal servicing duties of inter- 
est collections, tax reviews, and prop- 
erty inspections. What is the ratio 
which this expense bears to the gross 
average income from the mortgage 
portfolio? At least another one- 
quarter of one per cent, if we can be 
guided by the actual experience of 
a active lenders in the mortgage 
ield. 

Experience has proved time and 
again that a reserve for possible losses 
heeds to be provided and is part of the 
cost factor in mortgage lending. Pre- 
sumably, most banks make some pro- 
Vision for this contingency. One large 
lending institution sets aside each year 
a factor of 0.75 per cent of the gross 
Income yield as a reserve for future 
losses. It has been ascertained that 


over the years this is not an exorbitant 
amount. 
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Trust Business 
H. M. BARDT, 

President, Trust Division, American Bank- 

ers Association, and Vice-president and 

Senior Trust Officer, Bank of America 

N. T. & S. A., San Francisco, California 

The future of the trust business is 
just as bright, as I see it, as the future 
of any other business which is engaged 
in furnishing goods or services that are 
in demand by the people. The growth 
of the trust business in recent years 
has been little short of phenomenal. 
Like the pessimists in the general 
economic picture, there have also been 
many pessimists in the trust business. 

In my opinion, the surface has not 
yet been scratched in the quest for 
new trust business. The number of 
individuals who name corporate fiduci- 
aries as executors or co-executors in 
their wills is still insignificant. 

In addition, there is the vast and 
comparatively undeveloped field of 
pension trust business, which is so 
very much alive these days in the 
negotiations between management and 
labor throughout the entire country. 
Far too few employers or union leaders 
are aware of the many advantages to 
be derived by the use of a corporate 
trustee in connection with their pen- 
sion plans. 

The large field of investment man- 
agement service which has been well 
developed in the East is practically 
non-existent in the other parts of the 
country. The same can be said for 
custodianship service. 
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Trust Business in Hawaii 
A. E. STEADMAN, 
President, Cooke Trust Company, Ltd., 
Honolulu, Hawaii 

Banks and trust companies in 
Hawaii always have been entirely 
separate institutions. 

Today the volume of business han- 
dled by trust companies greatly ex- 
ceeds that of individual executors and 
trustees. Percentagewise, it is higher 
than in any other part of the United 
States. For a great many years, the 
majority of estates of appreciable 
value, and upwards of 80 per cent in 
dollar value of all estates passing 
through our probate courts, have been 
handled by one of the trust companies 
as executor or administrator and fre- 
quently as testamentary trustee. 

Those of you in the trust business 
on the mainland are always surprised 
to learn of the wide scope of authorized 
trust company operations in Hawaii. 
While we do not engage in the banking 
business, and while we do not draft 
wills or otherwise practice law, we are 
authorized to, and do, act in the fol- 
lowing capacities: executor; adminis- 
trator, trustee, guardian; realtor; 
stockbroker; insurance agent; tax con- 
sultant; and general and special agent 
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DEPRECIATION 


By Eugene L. Grant, Paul T. Norton. Just 
published—a searching, timely analysis of 
all aspects of depreciation, including vital 
Federal income tax considerations. Examines pros 
and cons of various methods of calculating depre- 
ciation and makes concrete proposals for improv- 
ing present practice — b on today’s business 
requirements, the public interest, and aims of the 
accounting profession. Covers corporate taxation; 
selecting, revising depreciation rates; problems of 
price-level changes; function of depreciation as a 

ide to business decisions. Illustrated by examples 
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Financial Handbook 


By Jules I. Bogen, Editor; Board of 68 Assisting 
Editors. A treasury of tested facts, methods, 
suggestions, on every phase of finance and 
financial operations. Tells how to anticipate busi- 
ness fluctuations, interpret finance statistics, con- 
duct business transactions. 27 big Sections cover: 
Security Analysis; Corporate Stock; Bond Financ- 
ing; Money, Credit and Banking; Interest Rates; 
Trusts and Agencies; Reorganization; International 
—s Intercorporate Relations; Pension and 
Profit Sharing Plans—dozens of related subjects. 
Completely up-to-date, Handbook provides quick 
detailed information on practical financial manage- 
ment — brings year-round help where operations 
call for careful planning, meeting changing condi- 
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By N. Loyall McLaren, C.R.A. Meets an im- 
portant need of comptrollers, bankers and 
auditors today. A constantly valuable guide 
to accepted reporting standards, and a challenge 
to improved procedures. Equally valuable to those 
who depend upon stockholders’ reports as an index 
to conditions in a business. Offers specific help in 
interpreting meanings and implications behind 
facts and figures. The author critically analyzes 
each component of annual reports to exemplify 
features of form, arrangement and text—basing 
his study on 64 representative stockholders’ re- 

rts. Winner annual AIA award for “the most 
important book published on an accounting sub- 
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for a very wide scope of corporate, 
partnership, and individual business 
matters. Of course, we all have safe 
deposit departments. We lend money 
on first mortgages and on proper col- 
lateral. In fiduciary investments, by 
statute, we follow the Massachusetts 
“Prudent Man” standard. 

In Hawaii, trust operations to be 
profitable must be geared to handle 
estates of moderate size. The reason 
is that wealthy persons, as judged by 
mainland standards, do not exist in 
Hawaii. The bulk of our estates are 
appraised at less than $100,000. Es- 
tates of $500,000 are relatively rare. 
The largest estate which has been 
probated in the last twenty years did 
not exceed $2,500,000. 


S 


Estate Taxation 
R. M. ALTON, 
Vice-president in charge of Trust Depart- 


ment, United States National Bank, Port- 
land, Oregon 


When I read that the President in 
his message to the 81st Congress asked 
for an increase in the rates of estate 


e 





taxation, I wrote the president of the 
Trust Division that I believed it was 
time that we as an association did 
something about it. I suggested that 
we do the following things: 

1. Take this matter up with the 
Trust Division Executive Committee 
and determine a policy which 4] 
trustmen would be willing to back. 

2. Make sure that the policy so 
adopted be understood and accepted 
by each and every person engaged in 
trust business throughout the country. 

3. Urge each and every trust officer 
to contact his Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, presenting and 
expressing the policies so adopted. 

4. Urge that the customers with 
whom and for whom we do business 
also contact their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives indicating their views on 
the subject. 

It is my firm belief that those of us 
engaged in trust work cannot be faith- 
ful to ourselves, our business, or those 
who have put their reliance in us 
unless we as an association and as 
individuals face up to our responsibility 
and take militant action on this. 
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TREE FARMERS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


50 cents a thousand in quantities up 
to 5,000, and at $2.50 a thousand for 
additional requirements. Thus, for the 
first five acres, farmers could replant 
their land for $8 an acre. Since the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration makes a payment of approxi- 
mately $5 an acre to farmers to en- 
courage tree planting, the net cost for 
five acres would be only $3 an acre. 
Above five acres, the net cost would 
be about $5 an acre. 

That this is a good investment can 
be seen from the fact that the value 
of the land goes up immediately, to 
more than offset the cost of the plant- 
ing. Moreover, it is estimated that 
$15 an acre land, on which $3 an acre 
is spent in tree planting, will sell for 
$30 to $35 an acre in five years. It is 
further estimated that from the first 
thinning, at the end of 12-15 years, 
$10 to $20 an acre can be realized 
through the sale of fence posts and 
pulp wood. Out of 1,000 fast-growing 
slash pine trees an acre, about 450 
are cut at this first thinning. Addi- 
tional cuttings are made at subsequent 
five-year intervals, for telephone poles, 
piling, and eventually saw logs. After 
these thinnings, the mature trees left 
standing will drop cones, and reseed 
the tract without additional plantings, 
assuring a permanent woodlot if cut- 
ting is restricted. ‘“‘It’s like living off 
interest,” observes one prominent 


jumberman in the South who has been 
a leader in perpetual forestry. “People 
forget that trees grow. We figure on 
an expansion of 300 cubic feet or more 
an acre every year. Thirty-year old 
trees we’re cutting now are running 
as high as 193 board feet per tree.” In 
the cutting process, the recommended 
practice is to keep leaving the best 
trees standing. Forest service experts 
are available to assist farmers in 
determining which trees should be cut. 

Farmers in this area are assured of 
a ready market for the timber. In 
addition to numerous small sawmills 
there are two creosoting plants, a large 
oak flooring concern, and a substantial 
naval stores chemical plant that ex- 
tracts and processes rosin and other 
products from pine stumps. 

The bank received some excellent 
newspaper publicity at the time the 
tree planter was purchased. The equip- 
ment was exhibited at the parish fair, 
and several tree planting demonstra- 
tions were made throughout the farm 
territory. According to conservation 
and farm officials, the fact that the 
bank was behind the activity carried 
more weight than their own profes- 
sional recommendations. As a result 
the planter was used to capacity dur- 
ing the 1948-49 season. The planting 
season is limited to three and a half 


months of our most severe weather, | 


from December to March 15, which 
makes fast mechanized operations 
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especially advantageous. Out of 
tougiily 2,000 farms in the area, about 
500 had tree planting programs last 
year. Demand for seedlings exceeded 
supply, and only 465,000 out of an 
anticipated 1,000,000 were received. 
Of these, 331,000 were planted with 
the aid of the tree planter. It is 
expected that 1,250,000 additional 
seedlings will be planted by the smaller 
farmers during the current season. 

While this may sound like a sub- 
stantial number, actually it only 
represents a start. Last year, for 
example, farmer plantings only covered 
a total of about 465 acres out of a 
potential 500,000 acres. Moreover, 
the 1,250,000 seedlings to be set out 
by them this year is small compared 
with the 16,000,000 due to be planted 
by mill companies and large land- 
owners. Nevertheless, the activity of 
the “little fellow” represents an im- 
portant part of the reforestation pro- 
gram. 

Until the small landowner became 
interested in developing a tree tract 
of his own, it was virtually impossible 


‘to have any kind of fire control which 


would make reforestation practicable 
or to enact legislation to facilitate such 
control. 

Now, with the farmer a tree grower, 
he has become a fire fighter as well. 
Grass is still being burned but it is 
being controlled, and last year the 
parish authorities adopted a fire pro- 
tection plan which is being carried out 
in co-operation with the Louisiana 
Forestry Commission. Fire watchers 
in lookout towers can quickly spot 
dangerous burnings. The cost of the 
program is defrayed by a levy of two 
cents an acre on farm land, with farms 
under 160 acres in size being exempt 
and the state paying the tax. 


TIMBER management is also being 

stressed, with emphasis on proper 
care of mature trees still standing. If 
they are not burnt off or the land exces- 
sively grazed, these trees will assist 
materially in reseeding the area. It is 
recognized that the tree planter has its 
limitations, being able to plant a 
maximum of 400,000 seedlings during 





the dormant season most suitable for 
such operations, or the equivalent of 
100 acres. Some areas must be re- 
seeded in this manner, but other local 
sections do not need to be replanted 
if present stands are properly managed. 
Incidentally, it should be explained 
that formers are not being encouraged 
lo plant trees on good tillable land; 
teseedings are largely limited to land 
hot sui‘able for anything else. 

Whi'e the original timber stands in 


this area consisted primarily of long 
leaf pise, the new plantings are slash 
pine Ww -ich has been found to be excep- 
lional!. fast growing under local condi- 
lions. Some seedlings planted last 
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winter have already grown to a height 
of 24 inches, and this has been quite 
impressive to farmers who have been 
taken on tours of farms where plant- 
ings have been made. 


THE program to date has not in- 

volved any direct financing by the 
bank. Most of the planting last season 
was on a small scale by the farmers, 
usually consisting of about five acres, 
and did not entail a net outlay of more 
than $25 or $30. However, it is likely 
that in the future more ambitious tree 
farming programs will be adopted 
which may call for bank loans, and 


where these can be liquidated out of 
other income we shall be glad to make 
them. Another consideration is that 
timber stands on the local farms will 
enable operators in the future to bor- 
row more per acre for their credit needs. 

Aside from the direct financing pos- 
sibilities, we are also interested in the 
program from a broader standpoint. 
We recognize the importance to the 
local economy of a continuing source 
of timber, inasmuch as the payrolls of 
the mills and allied plants constitute 
about 75 per cent of parish payrolls. 

In the long run, the bank can only 
be as prosperous as the area in which 













For the orderly handling 
and storage of coins. 


No matter what your special 
problem is in the handling and 
storage of coins and currency, 
we can solve this problem with 
aluminum coin trays, tellers’ 
buses, and storage lockers spe- 
cially designed to meet your 
exact needs. Our engineers are 
at your service to supply you 
with quotations and specifica- 
tions, without obligation to you. 


Aluminum 
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HOW CUMMINS HELPS BANKS 


COMPLY WITH NEW T. D. REGULATION* 


The perforator (shown below) is specifically designed to 
comply with the regulation. Unlimited throat depth for 
any size bond. Sights enable operator to locate perfo- 
ration in accordance with regulation. Will perforate from 
one to eight bonds at one time. Hand operated (Electric 
Perforator also available). Easy to move—weighs less 
than 7 lbs. COMPLETE PACKAGE-—at no extra cost. 
Cummins furnishes you stamp pad and carbon pigment 
ink made to comply with this regulation. Nothing else to 
buy except your own endorsement stamp or plate. 


SEND COUPON BELOW TODAY! 


*Treasury Dept. Cir- 
cular No. 853, Effec- 
tive Nov. 14, 1949 


By endorsing and perfo- 
rating in accordance with 
above regulation, govern- 
ment bearer securities 
handled by banks for re- 
demption, payment or ex- 
change are made non-ne- 
gotiable. Consequently, 
shipping risks, expenses 
and time involved are 
substantially reduced. If 
you have failed to receive 
information on above, write 
your Federal Reserve Bank 
or write us at address below. 
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it is located. Just as in logging oper- 
ations, it is undesirable for a bank to 
keep absorbing community assets with- 
out doing some “replanting”’ of its own. 


WOMEN'S FINANCE PROGRAM 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


minutes, divided into 55 minutes for 
the speaker, 5 minutes for a rest period 
and 30 minutes for questions and 
answers. They suggested written in 
preference to oral questions. 

Another suggestion made by the 
women was that we limit the audiences 
at the forum meetings to small groups. 
This would be an advantage in obtain- 
ing answers to questions, they pointed 
out, and also would enhance the value 
of the meetings to the women attend- 
ing. Attendance, they added, should 


One huge paper company has ob- 


served that “money grows on trees.” 
While there are risks and loss hazards 
in tree farming, as in any other oper- 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


be by ticket. Asa figure for maximum 
attendance, they suggested 175. 

The selection of speakers was also 
discussed with the women’s groups. 
As a result, by the time we had con- 
cluded with the fourth group, our 
program was practically completed. 
In the meantime, we had arranged to 
hold the forum meetings in the modern 
auditorium of the North American Life 
and Casualty Company’s new building. 

As our first step in announcing the 
forum, we placed a small insert folder 
describing the meetings in our cus- 








why not consult us. 





Why Suffer Loss Pains 
i 


Owners, mortgagees, trust officers, and others 
responsible for safeguarding property need not 
fear loss pains if they are protected with property 
insurance in the proper amounts. 
insurance problem that is causing twinges now, 
But don't procrastinate— 
tomorrow may be too late. 
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THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Combined Statement December 31, 1948 
Assets - - = = = = 
Liabilities - - - 
Surplus to gitnatiatibee - - 
Losses paid to December 31, 1948 


If you have an 


$112,222,583 
57,589,157 
54,633,425 
442,822,252 
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15.000.000.000. 








ation, we believe that it is economi vally 
sound and desirable in our area, and 
the bank expects to continue its active 
program of encouragement. 


tomers’ statements which were mailed 
out early in September. This stated 
that further information could he 
obtained at the bank or that a copy of 
the program and an application form 
would be mailed upon request in the 
space provided in the folder. 

The response was startling. Within 
a week, and before public announce- 
ment through the Minneapolis papers 
and through the bank’s radio program, 
we had received as many applications 
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from women for tickets as we could 
accommodate by stepping up the 175 
figure to 225, which represented the 
capacity of the auditorium, and by 
holding both a Monday morning and 
a Monday evening section of each 
meeting. Within two weeks we had 
requests for applications from twice 
as many as we could accommodate. 

A slowing up of this interest might 
have been anticipated following the 
first flush of the announcement, par- 
ticularly since we did not make the 
tickets easy to obtain. It was neces- 
sary for the women to write once or 
call at the bank for a program and 
application, then to fill out the applica- 
tion and to mail that to the bank. 
Instead of slowing down, the interest 
not only continued through the meet- 
ings but brought new requests for 
future financial meetings to be held 
by the bank. 


THROUGHOUT we maintained 

a record of all requests, in the order 
they were received. All inquiries were 
acknowledged by personal letter. To 
those we could accommodate at the 
October-November meetings, we sent 
letters with strips of tickets covering 
each of the six meetings. Each strip 
of tickets bore the name of the woman 
to whom they were issued. At the 
same time, we prepared a loose leal 
binder containing the program, indexed 
sections for each of the six meetings, 
blank pages for notes and perforated 
question slips. On the cover of each 
book was printed the name of the 
woman to whom it was issued. This 
was presented to her at the beginning 


of the first meeting. Then, at the con-¥ 


clusion of each meeting an outline of I Sect 


the speaker’s address was handed to 
her to place in the binder. 

To those we were unable to register 
for the first series of meetings, we 
wrote letters of regret, but also ‘took 
the occasion to announce our intention 
to repeat the forum early in 1950. 
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Their applications, we added, would 
have first call on tickets for the 1950 
series. Once this obligation is met, we 
estimate that a single series of forum 
meetings each year will meet the de- 
mand. 

Our speakers for the 1949 meetings 
were very capable men. In each case, 
they were selected because of their 
special fitness to discuss their subjects. 
Only two of them are associated with 
the bank. 

THE first speaker at the forum was 

Lawrence Washington, third vice- 
president, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. Mr. 
Washington was chosen because of his 
eminence in the field of personal finan- 
cial planning. He is the author of the 
recently published book, “‘How to Plan 
Your Financial Security” and of other 
books and articles on that and allied 
subjects. He recommended a family 
council for money matters, discussed 
insurance and the various forms of 
investment and summarized points to 
be considered in planning one’s own 
or the family’s financial future. The 
bank, he said, is the proper place for 
emergency funds and recommended 
minimum savings of $1,000 before 
investing in other ways. 

Our second speaker, on life insurance 
and social security, was A. R. Jaqua, 
director of the Institute of Insurance 
Marketing, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. He is recognized as one of 
the country’s foremost insurance edu- 
cators. Mr. Jaqua stated that Ameri- 
can women now own about $4 billion 
of life insurance on their own lives 
and are increasing their ownership 
each year by the purchase of $3% 
billion. In addition, he said, they are 
named as beneficiaries of upwards of 
$150 billion. For attaining personal 
economic independence he _ recom- 
mended a savings fund for emergencies, 
such as cash in the bank or Series E 
bonds, and a life insurance program 
that would represent not just a policy 
or two but a planned program. The 
remaining surplus, he said, may well be 
used to help finance basic industries 
through the purchase of stocks or 
bonds. 

Arthur C. Regan, our third speaker, 
on bonds and preferred stocks, is a 
First National officer. He has served 
as an instructor in investments and 
corporation finance for the American 
Institute of Banking and extension 
divisions of the University of Minne- 


member of the New York Society of 
Security Analysts. The key to success- 
ful investing, Mr. Regan said, can be 
found in three points: 1. To realize 
there is no one investment that sup- 
plies the maximum of everything. 
2. To learn to recognize the earmarks of 
lop quality in each type of investment. 
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3. To draw up a plan for the indi- 
vidual’s own requirements and to fit 
investment selections into that plan. 

Our fourth speaker, G. Sidney 
Houston, on investing in common 
stocks and investment trusts, directs 
investment research for banks affiliated 
with First Bank Stock Corporation of 
which First National of Minneapolis 
is one. Mr. Houston is a member of 
the American Economic Association, 
American Statistical Association, The 
National Tax Association and a fellow 
in the Royal Economic Society of 
London. The purchase of common 
stocks, he counseled, should not be 
undertaken until there is an adequate 
backlog of savings or other cash, life 
insurance, and possibly a home and 
some good bonds. For those who have 
funds that may properly be invested in 
stocks he recommended quality issues 
with good records. He also discussed 
the factors of fund management and 
diversification available in investment 
trusts. 

Fred L. Chapman, who spoke on 
real estate investment, is vice-president 
of Thorpe Brothers, Incorporated, 
Minneapolis realtors. He has served 
as president of the Minneapolis Board 
of Realtors and the Minneapolis Mort- 
gage Bankers Association and in official 
capacities with the American Institute 
of Real Estate Appraisers, Society of 
Industrial Realtors, Institute of Real 
Estate Management and National 
Association of Real Estate Boards. 
Said Mr. Chapman: A _ well-built, 
properly designed home, in a good 
neighborhood, with sufficient financial 
ability to justify ownership, is one of 
the world’s best investments for mil- 
lions of men and women. Income real 
estate, he added, has been the founda- 
tion of many great fortunes. Today, 
good income-producing real estate 
provides factors of stability and a 
hedge against inflation that are not 
shared by most other investment 
opportunities. 


OUR final speaker, Abbott L. Flet- ; 


cher, on wills and estates, is a promi- 


nent Minneapolis attorney. He is a 


member of Hennepin County, Minne- 
sota and American Bar Associations. 
The matter of wills and estate planning 
is of vital importance to every woman, 
said Mr. Fletcher. Family security 
depends on how carefully estate plans 
are worked out. Few of the methods 
and techniques that can be easily 
arranged by a testator before death 
can be arranged afterward by his heirs. 

Here are some significant facts indi- 
cating how the forum was received. 
Remember that total enrollment was 
limited to 450. Attendance at every 
session was approximately the capacity 
limit of 225, and never once —even on 
Halloween! —fell below 200. Having 
embarked on the course, women car- 





ried through consistently to its con- 
clusion. 

Questions averaged 20 per cent to 
25 per cent of the number of persons 
present at each session. To answer 
them all in the time at his disposal kept 
each speaker hustling. Having ques- 
tions submitted in writing saved time 
and elicited good, meaty topics for 
discussion. 

Women have been generous beyond 
our expectation and far beyond the 
limits of polite acknowledgment in 
expressing their enthusiasm for the 


forum. We have received requests for 


comparable meetings for the instruc- 
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Now—BETTER Vault 
Steps at LOW PRICES 
CARD Sturdi-Lite 


ALUMINUM—Tubular Frame 
construction—STRONG and 
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Light. :They make upper 
boxes more rentable. 

Always Bright, Neat Looking—no 
upkeep cost. Rubber feet prevent 
slipping. NON-SKID Rubber 
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steps. 10’ between steps in both 
models. Top step 10%” x 16%”. 
Lower steps 9” x 14%”. 

2-STEP MODEL— 


20” high, 18”” wide, 18” 
long. Price F. O. B. 
Clearwater, Florida... 
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Clearwater, Florida... $22 15 


Equipped with Casters add $5.00 
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details or send order to 
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MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN. 
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Why use expensive equipment for storing 
those ‘‘seldom referred to”’ inactive records. 
Their very inactivity demands the lowest 
possible cost for efficient storage. 


LIBERTY Record Storage Boxes are de- 
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over 89,000 satisfied users. 
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Record Storage 
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dignified BANK Sicns, Desk Siens, 
TeLLers NAMEPLATES, Evc., of solid 
bronze. Send for our free catalog 
showing various styles. 
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tion of specialized groups and are giv- 
ing serious consideration to arranging 
an “advanced” series to supplement 
our initial venture. 

In our estimation a chief reason for 
such success as the forum has enjoyed 
lies in the co-operation of the very 
women for whose benefit it was con- 
ceived. Recruiting their counsel at 
every step of the way from planning to 
execution has developed a_ notable 


o 


sense of participation and of sustained 
loyalty to the program. 

From banks, financial comp:inies 
and public relations counsel through. 
out the United States and in Canada 
have come inquiries about the forum, 
It is our hope that banks in other 
cities will carry out programs of their 
own in their respective communities, 
The ultimate result is bound lo be 
beneficial to banking. 
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HANDLING CASH 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


may serve as helpful illustrations. 

One depositor expressed surprise 
that we included a charge for accepting 
his money. He stated that it would be 
considered ridiculous in his business 
for him to attempt to do so. 

We agreed that for him to make a 
separate charge of accepting a cus- 
tomer’s money would be ridiculous. 
It was pointed out, however, that he 
did include such a charge by establish- 
ing his selling price at a figure to 
include this cost without stating a 
specific amount for it. To illustrate, 
we stated that when a customer pur- 
chased a loaf of bread from him for 
10 cents, the customer left the store 
owning the bread and the dime was 
his (the merchant’s). The bread cost 
him something less, say eight cents, 
leaving a gross profit of two cents. 
With this margin he expected to cover 
all expenses of handling the transac- 
tion and also produce a net profit for 
himself. At that rate, his gross profit 
on the sale of 100 loaves of bread would 
be two dollars. When he deposited 
those 100 dimes in the bank, however, 
he did not relinquish ownership in 
them. He expected, at some time, to 
withdraw the $10 in full. In fact, 
through the instrumentality of a check, 
he would probably transmit it to some 
distant recipient. 

In order for the bank to realize a 
profit, or even retrieve its expense, it 
would have to employ the money 
profitably while it was in its posses- 
sion. It was necessary, therefore, for 
the depositor to leave the money in 
the bank long enough to make this 
possible. If this was not done, then 
our only recourse was to make a direct 
charge for our service. It was pointed 
out that to a merchant a rapid turn- 
over of funds means increased profit 
on limited capital, but to the bank it 
represents increased expense and re- 
duced opportunity for income. 

Another depositor, who requisitioned 
considerable amounts of wrapped coin, 
could not at first understand why a 
charge for that service should be 
assessed against him. It was observed 
that this customer at times deposited 


loose specie and at other times with. 
drew it in wrapped form. This facet 
was mentioned, and it was suggested 
that the depositor might effect some 
reduction in the bank’s charge by 
retaining this excess and wrapping it 
for his own use. To do so, he stated, 
would be too costly both from the 
viewpoint of physical labor and addi- 
tional accounting detail. We agreed 
that we could undoubtedly do the job 
for him for less than he could do it for 
himself. On the other hand, he must 
realize that we could not reduce our 
expense to nothing. It must always 
cost us something to supply this serv- 
ice. To this he could concur, and he 
also agreed that the bank was at least 
entitled to retrieve its expense in order 
to continue in business. 


ANOTHER customer, who regularly 

deposited quantities of specie, stated 
that he could not understand our 
assessing a charge against him for 
accepting his cash. He deposited 
largely in wrapped form, and surely we 
needed it to pay out to others request- 
ing specie. It was suggested that he 
could probably effect an economy for 
himself and some of his neighboring 
merchant friends by exchanging his 
specie for their currency or checks. 
His reply was that, while this might 
be true, he did not care to engage in 
the banking business for nothing. 
We, of course, agreed —and he realized 
that he had very aptly answered his 
own question. 

Converting money into bank credit 
and vice versa is a banking function of 
value to depositors and a source of 
expense to banks. It is only logical 
that the cost of this service should be 
borne by those benefiting from such an 
accommodation. 

However, it is as necessary for the 
banker to be a salesman as it is for any 
other entrepreneur if he is to mer- 
chandise his wares profitably. If the 
public is encouraged to think that 
banking services are of mere incidental 
value, then those services will not be 
highly regarded and we can hardly 
expect to merchandise them at thelr 
true worth. 
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